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Large Paper Mill 
Replaces Out-Dated Pumps With 
Modern Allis-Chalmers Pumps! New 
Pumps Cut Costs! Get the Whole Story 
on the Savings You Can Get With 
the Equipment that Pays for Itself! 


When profit margins narrow ... when 
materials increase in price . . . you've 
got to cut your operating costs! 
You've got to replace out-dated equip- 
ment... old pumps that may still give 
service but that cost too much to run 
- +. with new, improved equipment... 
with Allis-Chalmers Pumps! 


A large paper mill, with Allis-Chal- 
mers engineering assistance, has just 
replaced seven old, out-dated pumps 
with six new pumps of the latest de- 
sign. The old pumps took 320 bhp to 
do their work ... but the new pumps 
use only 159 bhp—a saving of 161 bhp! 


Each horsepower saved represents 
$23. The actual money saved per year 


PRODUCTS ENGINEERED TO PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
Power Transmission Equipment + 
Blowers and Compressors 
Flour and 


Electrical Equipment + 
Steam and Hydraulic Turbines + 
* Engines and Condensers * 
Cereal Mill Equipment + 
Saw Mill and Timber 
ing, Cement, and Mining Machinery * 


‘s 
' 
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Machinery 


Centrifugal Pumps * 
Boiler Feedwater Treatment ° 
* Crush- 
Power Farming 
Tractors and Road Machinery 


Preserving Machinery 


by this replacement will amount to 
$3700! Yet the complete installation 
of the new pumps cost only $4800—the 
pumps will pay for themselves in less 
than a year and a half! And they'll go 
right on making that saving . . . $3700 
a year... for years to come! 


Find Out How You Can Save! 


That’s another case history from Allis- 
Chalmers files. Another example of 
the way Allis-Chalmers equipment 
slashes operating costs ... cuts over- 
head .. . makes possible a wider profit 
margin! 





Get the whole story. Find out how 
Allis-Chalmers 90 years of engineering 


3/0 


ALLIS-CHALMER’ 


MILWAUKEE-WISCTONG! 





: 


ALLIS-CHALMERS pumps are 
money-Savers . . . in municipal- 
ities and industries! Shown here 
are two paper stock pumps han- 
dling brown stock ... at low 
cost ... in a large paper mill! 





experience can help you cut your § 
dustrial operating costs . . . incre: 
your profits . . . with the equipme 
that pays for itself! 


Get the facts. There’s an Allis-Ch: 
mers representative near you ...§ 
trained industrial engineer . . . re? 
to show you how to slash dollars fre 
your overhead . . . make your work 
jobs easier . . . keep profit marg 
steady! He’s the man to see! “et 
touch with him! } 
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The Vanishing Investor 


+ More than 75% of those 
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URING 1938, the new capital 


raised by American corporations 
through security issues totalled only 
417 million dollars. This was only 
about 1/4th of the annual rate at 
which new capital flowed into pri- 
vate business during the entire de- 


replying said they had money avail- 
able, but were unwilling to make 
commitments in new securities at the 
present time. Numerous reasons were 
given, but the following were men- 
tioned in a majority of the replies: 


cade between 1920 and 1930. 

To insure a normal flow of 
new capital into industry, investors 
must not only have money to invest, 
but the confidence to invest it. To 
ascertain the present attitude of in- 
vestors, the National Association of 
Manufacturers recently sent a ques- 
tionnaire to thousands of investors 
in all parts of the country, to deter- 
mine why, if they had idle funds, 
they were not investing them, par- 
ticularly in new securities. 


62% said that the Government 
takes too much in taxes from 
the individual taxpayer 

63% feared the possibility of labor 
troubles 

73% feared the possibility of new 
taxes on industry 

77% cited legislation restricting 


industry 





83% complained that the Govern- 
ment takes too much in taxes 
from corporations. 

. 
As bankers for industry, and as trustee for the funds of others, 
it is part of our responsibility to contribute something to a 


better understanding of the facts about private business. 
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Senator Key Pittman of Nevada 
of the Re 
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Senate Foreign 
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chairman of 
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Labor Relations Committee, 
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cover of this issue 
These two committees 
ing the 
Washington these days, the Foreign Re- 
holding 


Senate are 






a major part of limelig/ 1 









lations Committee hearin 1 






proposed revision of the Neutrality A 
and the Labor and Education Cor 












tee listening to arguments for a 
ment of the Wagner National Labor 
Relations Act. 








Soviet Russia 












Tats Weex’s cable from Business 
Weex’s traveling Foreign Editor 
For every need in industry, HEWITT has developed a specific type of Transmission | from Moscow, where the tensior 
Belt to bring you more efficient, economical service. In HEWITT belts, plants have | the high ore -_ aa of the — 
“ “ pean capitals are almost entirely 
found the answer to lower costs. From the ‘super’ belt, Monarch, for the tough- ing. Moscow, and Soviet Russia in 









est jobs you have, to Lightning Speed for light duty service on small pulley, high eral, are calm, and confident. Stal 
speed transmission drives—all HEWITT belts have one thing in common: Their | making no commitments with 
ial £ : governments short of a pact which w 
special features and superb construction help cut your operating costs to bedrock. include Britain, France, and possi! 
the United States—and include 




























in iron-clad clauses at that. The So 

7 WAYS To A Within the HEWITT line, you'll find transmission belts MEWITT TRANSMISSION BELTS : } ‘ 

which have brought greater efficiency to many of the samnennens saat are worrying less about Germany 

eS . 

BETTER Rue plants in your industry. Your HEWITT distributor will . ef | border neighbor than about the 

give you the dollars-ond.cents facts. MEWITT distribu. SAGAMORE MOHAWK | pect. of a lot of limited pacts 
DEPARTMENT tors are listed in the classified telephone directories of SATURN DOGWOOD I a - I . : 

ndustrial centers under “Rubber Goods” or “Belting UGHTNING SPEED | would leave her holding the bag in case 

| Hitler started a war. Soviet Russia: 
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Vext Week: Guinea Pigs 


Not THE HUNDRED MILLION guinea 
pigs that Messrs. Kallet and 
Schlink wrote about, but just the 
hundred thousand, more or less, 
that march under the banner of 
the consumer movement—they are 
the ones on which Business Week 
focuses in the Special Report to 
Executives scheduled for publica- 
tion in next week’s issue. “The 
Consumer Movement” is a job of 
honest research and candid report- 
ing which scrupulously eschews 
both cheers and jeers in the inter- 
est of providing business with es- 
sential information about the con- 
sumer movement: what it is, what 
it seeks to accomplish, what its 
attitude is toward business, and 
what business is doing to meet its 
demands. 











lems. She wants to get back on a nor- 
mal basis after the two-year effects of 
the purge. She is turning from politics 
to business. The full story’s on p. 46. 


Dow 


IraLy’S SNATCH at 
sent stocks to new lows and business 
men to their luncheon clubs all steamed 
up about the Dow theory. For Dow 
theorists contended 
was on. What the Dow theory is, what 
makes it tick, and why sometimes it 
means something and sometimes means 
nothing are pointed out in chart and 
story, pp. 12, 13. 


Housing 


THE SHINING EXAMPLE which is always 
held up first and fondly gazed on long- 
est to prove the need of government 
reorganization is the Administration’s 
various housing promotion activities. 
The Administration currently consider- 
ing doing a reorganizing job on these 
agencies (p. 15), but they are all so 
flourishing—the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System, and the U. S. Housing 
Authority—and all working at cross- 
purposes to such an extent that any 
reorganization is going to be pretty hard 
to arrive at now. 


TNEC 


Tue TNEC is using a new procedure 
now, letting business in on its investi- 
gation so it will have a chance to speak 
its piece about the nation’s economic 
problems. The reason for the new pro- 
cedure, says Bustvess Weex’s Washing- 
ton correspondent (p. 18), is to squaré 
the monopoly investigation with the 
appeasement program. But it seems to 
be more-of a change in front than a 
change in policy. 


real concern is still with internal prob- | 


Albania last week | 


the bear market | 









































DEAR SiR: I wisht jist once 
you cud see the office of an 
evenin’ afore I gits cleanin’ 
it up. The joint looks like a 
bloomin’ cyclone hit it. Golly! 
When I see all that waste 
paper layin’ around, I feel 
like chuckin’ the job an’ 
goin’ back to washin’ dishes. 
It’s easier on me back. 





NOTHIN’ about 





your bizness, but it must be 


different from most. I never 
seen the likes of how your 
steenogerfers wastes paper. 


Seems like they writes half 


a letter, throws it away an’ 
starts all over agin. Maybe 
that’s fun fer somebody. But 
it ain’t no fun fer me. 
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BEDAD! Mister Snodgrass, if 
I had a nickel fer every sheet 
of paper those typewritin’ 
gals o’ yourn throws away, 
I'd quit the job right this 
minute an’ be a lady. An’ 
this here cluttered up office 
woodin be seein’ no more of 
yours trooly ... 


Tillie the Scrubwoman 

























OK FOR THE WATE 


NEXT MORNING wr. Snodgrass heard Tillie’s tale 


of woe. Did it get action! Within an hour he had 
his printer in. “Cheap paper won't erase without 
smudging,” said the printer, “so when your typists 
make a mistake they have to do the whole letter 
over. You can avoid that waste if you use Hammer- 
mill Bond. It costs only 3¢ more a day per stenog- 
rapher*. And you'll have a letterhead to be proud 
of.” So Mr. Snodgrass switched to Hammermill 
Bond. He gets better work now. Even Tillie noticesit. 


fret: 


This Working Kit tells how to improve printed 
forms, get better results from letters, how to select 
envelopes to match your letterheads. Time-saving 
ideas, designs, short cuts in ordering printing. Free. 
(Students and outside U. S.— $04) 


Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


Please send me the Working Kit of Hammermil! Bond. 


Position __ 





(Attach coupon to your business letterhead) BW Fis 











SERVICES TO BUSINESS 
IN NEW YORK STATE... 
/ HWoorla Richest VJ 


Example No. 3 











CC —Pe 


“T often tell my New York 
State salesman to look 
up the Marine Midland 
Bank where he happens 
to be. Usually somebody 
in that bank, from his 
local knowledge, can give 
my man a lot of infor- 
mation and save his time 
1 feel free to do this 
because our Company 
banks with the Marine 
Midland Trust Company.” 













> Your man travelling New York 
State will find Marine Midland 
Banks in 35 cities and towns. We 
will be glad to answer questions 
on how we and they can serve you. 


The 
Marine Midland 
Trust Company 


of New York 


120 BROADWAY 
*. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





NEW BUSINESS 
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Sales Strut 





P. J. Rirrer Co. is demonstrating the 





variety of its food products by putting 
an assortment of them in a corrugated 
carrying case, “The Ritter Sampler,” de- 
signed and made by the Robert Gair Co. 
. . . The Great Western Laundry Co. is 
holding the attention of its women cus- 
tomers by inserting in every package a 
leaflet advertising the laundry’s service 
and at the same time giving several 
tempting recipes . . . Sprague Warner & 
Co. provide the recipes—and the recipes 
mention the Sprague Warner brands. 


What's New? 


Eacie Exvecrric Mra. Co. makes Nite 
Beam and Nite Beam Jr. portable lamps, 
consisting of a two-piece reflector, with 
a magnifying lens attached by a bayonet 
lock ... They can be clamped on a 
desk or a bed and are designed to con- 
centrate the light where it’s needed, and 
to let one person read while another 
snores . . . The Mystery Speedster, an 
electric range made by Roberts & 
Mander Stove’Co., is described as “the 
World’s Fastest Cooking Unit,” and this 
test is suggested: Put a paper napkin 
under a pan of water and then boil the 
water, and the napkin won’t even be 
scorched, because “all the heat goes into 
cooking,” which is why the speedster is 
so speedy .. . Slidette Corp. offers a 
low-priced, disposable fishing creel, made 
of Pervel, a cellulose material manufac- 








tured by Pervel Corp. 


Our Times 

RECENTLY WE sap the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 100 years old, was the 
ancientest west of the Alleghenies—but 
the Meadville, Pa., chamber points out 
that. it’s 32 years older, having been 
founded Feb. 5, 1807 . . . A. G. Spalding 
& Bros. have established a sports infor- 
mation clearing house, to answer the 
questions of the public . . . “Adjusting 
Your Business to the New Legislation” 
is the title of the latest handbook of the 
Tax Research Institute of America, Inc.: 
it’s a loose-leaf volume of 1065 pages, in 
a five-ring binder; price is $12.85... 
Nathan Adams, president of the First 
National Bank in Dallas, will round out 
50 years of service with that top-rank- 


| ing southwestern bank on Saturday, 





| its side of the case .. 


| April 22, and the event will be cele- 


brated from Wednesday on with a series 
of banquets, open houses, and general 
felicitation, glorification, and _jollifica- 
tion . . . “Patent Policies of Radio Cor- 
poration of America” is a 92-page bro- 
chure in which RCA, without mentioning 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee’s monopoly investigation, offers 


. The broehure 









says that RCA licenses all comp. 

and that on a $39.95 radio-phon 
combination, for example, RCA }..s 9 
patents but its total royalties a 
than 60¢. 


Food Farrago 

ONE OF THE FEATURES of Lederle L» org 

tories’ exhibit at the New York W orld’ 

Fair will be an ice cream sundae , 

full day’s requirements of vitamins 4 
n 
] 














and B ... The vitamins will come j 
an orange emulsion called Vi-Delta, 

will be used as a syrup... Dr. A. 4 
Nikiton, research chemist of the Tennes. 
see Copper Co., suggests that people who 
need certain minerals in their diets, but 
who hate taking them in tonics or pills, 
might have their needs satisfied if vege- 
table growers sprayed their vegetables 
with the necessary minerals, such as zine 
and manganese salts. 


Adhibitions 

PuriapeLPHiA Brewinea Co, has pi 
a number of well-known Philadelphians 
and is publishing ads with such captions 
as “Personal to Powers Gouraud” 
mentator on WCAU), inviting the per 
son addressed to drink its new produ 
Rex beer... “CRIME DOES NOT 
PAY !!! 1! ” is the headline of a two 
page ad in the trade press by Joseph A 
Kaplan, Inc., manufacturer of bathroom 
accessories: “Certain persons (who should 
know better) have stooped to utterl) 
ridiculous price 
and exaggerations to the demoralization 
of the industry at large. These vi 
and corrupt tactics will—if continued— 
ruin the business for all including them- 
selves. There are many merchants who 
have kept their feet on the ground and 
are doing a healthy, profitable business. 
The few are ‘getting away’ with their ill 
conceived methods for the time being— 
BUT THE VIRUS WILL CATCH UP 
WITH THEM SOONER OR LATER 
AND THEY’LL PAY THE INEVIT- 
ABLE PRICE! . . . Legitimate shower 
curtains can be sold every day at legiti- 
mate profits with everyone benefiting. 
Unprincipled methods can only lead to 
downfall and business oblivion. CRIME 


DOES NOT AND CANNOT PAY!” 
Add What’s New? 


Coox Saues Corp. offers the Cook Auto 
matic Freezer (electrically refrigerated 
by Servel), a portable, self-conta 
counter freezer, especially designed for 
producing and dispensing frozen malt 
milk . . . The SpecShelf, made by the 
Kimberkork Co., is a thingumabob that 
you can put up in your bathroom or bed- 
room and hang your glasses on 
going to bed or while washing, sha 
or bathing. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 









WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 
_On the surface, Congress is dis- 
cussing proposed amendments of the 
Neutrality Law, which in its present 
form is satisfactory to nobody, but 
actually it is feeling out the country 
on whether, when war comes in 
Europe, the United States shall go 
in. 

There is no conspiracy about this, 
but even a brief heart-to-heart talk 
with individual Senators and Con- 
gressmen reveals that the true lineup 
is not: “Shall the safeguards of 
American neutrality be made more 
drastic?”, or even: “Shall the Presi- 
dent be given more discretion in 
the Neutrality Law?” but really: 
“Shall we get into the war if and 
when it comes?” 

There is no discussion as to which 
side the United States shall take. 
There is no such situation as pre- 
vailed in 1915, when resentment 
against British black lists strength- 
ened the minority favoring Ger- 
many. The only question is whether 
this country will aid the so-called 
“democracies” if and when. 


Anti-War Majorities 


CAREFUL CHECKING at both ends of the 
Capitol reveals that there are safe ma- 
jorities for keeping out—now. But the 
majority in each house is not as large 
as it was before Munich, or even before 
Albania. 

Sen. Clark of Missouri, forming a bloc 
to prevent our entering the war, is fol- 
lowing in his father’s footsteps. Champ 
Clark fought to keep the United States 
out of the World War. But Champ’s 
fight was futile, and so will Bennett’s be 
if there are a few more sentiment-chang- 
ing episodes. 

President Roosevelt wants to help the 
“democracies”. He greatly prefers that 
Germany and Italy be restrained by eco- 
nomic steps, but if war actually comes 
he leaves no doubt that it will not be long 
before the United States will be in the 
middle of a new crusade to “make the 
world safe for democracy.” 


Keep Out or Get In? 


Hap THE WAR scares petered out in- 
stead of growing more grave, the ex- 
treme probability is that the present 
Neutrality Law would have been un- 
changed. Privately most members 
agree with Rep. Wadsworth’s statement 
before the House committee that if war 
actually came in Europe, the people of 
this country would not stand the pres- 


ent Neutrality Law restrictions two 


months. But even the Wadsworth group 


does not want to give the President more 





discretionary powers to get us into war. 
If the war scares had faded away, the 
pulling and hauling would have counter- 
balanced each other sufficiently to have 
prevented any action. 

Should the war scares vanish tomorrow 
this situation will revert automatically— 
there will be no neutrality legislation. If 
the war clouds darken, discussion of 
amendments will go on, but actually the 
members will be debating with their ears 
to the ground and their eyes glued to 
reports from home, wondering if it is 
safer to play with the Keep-America- 
Out-of-War crowd and risk getting 
trampled in a war-crazed stampede, or 
to wave the flag now and risk the war- 
haters’ wrath at the next election. 


No June Adjournment 

ADMINISTRATION HOPES for adjournment 
of Congress in June will not be realized. 
Anti-New Deal forces don’t want to go 
away and “trust the President.” They 





That Cotton Scheme 


In Launcutine the plan for barter 
of surplus cotton and wheat for 
rubber and tin, without first sound- 
ing out Britain, Holland, and Bel- 
gium, the Administration is playing 
a long shot. (It follows an unsuc- 
cessful attempt by the State De- 
partment to prevail on the Interna- 
tional Rubber Regulation Commit- 
tee to raise export quotas.) Politi- 
cal reaction is favorable but trade 
experts are dubious of the merits 
of the scheme and skeptical re- 
garding results. 

In addition to the 2,000,000 bales 
of cotton, which is the “talked” 
figure, that would be shipped into 
a war reserve abroad, creation of a 
domestic reserve for military pur- 
poses of 3,250,000 bales will be 
pushed by cotton-state Congress- 
men. The War Department esti- 
mates its needs in the first two 
years of war at 3,500,000 bales. 
This cotton would, of course, be 
taken out of present government 
loan stocks by purchase of title. 

Critics of the plan describe a 
maze of complications that they 
foresee in this new feature of the 
Stop-Hitler movement. 

The object of ratifying negotia- 
tions by treaty is to bind the bar- 
tered stocks to use in war only, 
thus preventing the signatory gov- 
ernments from upsetting the pur- 
pose of the deal under pressure of 
some future contingency. 











figure the international situation is go 
ing to be hot from now on and they want 
to have a hand in preventing its becom- 
ing too hot for this country—if possible 

Most of the session’s important busi- 
ness also remains to be disposed of, 
regardless of the Administration’s wish 
to trim the slate and, Senators being 
Senators, there will be lots of time-kill- 
ing conversation. 


Donald Smith Loses Out 


Donato Wakerrecp Sura will follow 
Thomas R. Amlie, Roosevelt's Wiscon- 
sin Progressive nominee for the ICC, 
into the New Deal waste basket. It be- 
came clear that the Senate would not 
confirm Amlie. Roosevelt is not anxious 
for any repetition of the trouncing the 
Senate gave him after he appointed 
Floyd Roberts as a federal judge in Vir 
ginia over the protest of Senators Glass 
and Byrd. So he permits Amlie’s nomi- 
nation to be withdrawn, will “forget” 
to renominate Smith to the National 
Labor Relations Board, and will hand a 
recess appointment to somebody else 
after Congress adjourns. 


Wagner Act Stands Up 


Don't be too optimistic about the 
chances of amending the Wagner Act. 
Difficulty in getting the most effective 
type of witnesses will handicap the fight 
The prospect of any amendments what- 
ever is very slight—practically nil unless 
Congress continues in session "way be- 


yond adjournment dates being urged 
by leaders. 
Business men who do most table- 


pounding in private conversation dis- 
cover urgent business elsewhere when 
urged to go on the stand. They are 
afraid of what the powers that be might 
do in retaliation. 

Only those regarding their plight as 
desperate are coming. There are plenty 
of them but their names are not ideal 
for impressing either Capitol Hill or 
the country. 


Noble’s New Job 


Tue new “Under-Secretary” of Com- 
merce, Edward J. Noble, is being given 
the job of smoothing application of New 
Deal laws to business without the sac- 
rifice of private initiative. Officially 
praised for his success in running avia- 
tion for the government, Noble is to ap- 
ply his talents to winning the confidence 
of the rest of business. 

The day before his appointment as 
Secretary Hopkins’ principal aide, the 
chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority cited the aviation industry as a 
striking example of the way a highly 
competitive business, in a stage of highly 
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2 MILWAUKEE STORES 
GET BETTER HEATING 
AT REDUCED COST 


Webster Moderator System Helps 
Schuster’s Mitchell St. Store 
to Save 15% on Coal Costs 


ALL SECTIONS HEATED EVENLY 


130 New Webster Sylphon Traps 
Installed in Third St. Store 
as Part of Modernization 


CORRECT OLD HEATING FAULTS 


Milwaukee, Wis.—How department store 
heating problems can be solved with a 
Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heat has been demonstrated in two 
1 ee stores of Ed. Schuster & Co., 

c. 














Formerly hard to heat, Schuster’s Mit- 
chell Street Store brought its heating 
installation up-to-date 1936 with a 
Webster Moderator System. There was 
an immediate improvement in steam 
distribution, with all sections of the store 
receiving steam evenly and rapidly. 






Ph ’ " 
ese S 
se* 7% 


: ; uw ' 
Mitchell St. Store, TT) Lo ee 


above 

Third Street Store, 
right 

Ed. Schuster & Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The results were so satisfactory that 
a second Webster Moderator System, in- 


clud: new Webster aan Traps for 
130 jators, was installed in Schuster’s 
= Street Store in 1938. 


Charles Billenness, Purchasing Agent 
for Schuster’s, says: 

“Coal consumption has been reduced 
15 per cent in the Mitchell Street Store. 
Although it is too oy to know the 
exact savings figure in the Third Street 

tore, we are well satisfied with the 
improved heating service.” 

The Mitchell Street Store installation 
contains 21,972 sq. ft. of installed direct 
radiation and was made by William F. 
Noll, Heating Contractor. e installa- 
tion in the rd Street Store, containin: 
24,733 sq. ft. was made by Thomas 
Hoye Heating Co. 





These before-and-after facts point the way to 
maximum comfort and economy in heating 
new buildings as well as in modernization of 
existing installations. Consult your architect, 
engineer or heating contractor. Or address 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System o eam Heating 
. 1888 





Representatives in 60 principal U. S..Citi 


individual initiative, can cooperate with 
government regulation and get results. 

Politically-minded observers surmise 
that Secretary Hopkins may have ac- 
quired an angel for his Presidential cam- 
paign; others say that Hopkins fears that 
ill-health will force him to leave the Com- 
merce Department within a year, and 
assert that Noble is being groomed to 
take his place. 


Jarring the “Fair Traders” 


Fair TRADE LAW opponents admit there’s 
no chance this year for repeal of the 
Tydings-Miller Act but as evidence that 
supporters are fearful of losing ground 
they point to the violent rejoinders to 
charges that price maintenance privi- 
leges have been abused. 

Investigation of the retail hardware 
trade by the Federal Trade Commission 
and of the retail drug trade by the 
Justice Department may not bear fruit 
immediately but shows how the wind is 
blowing. Purely as a forecast of prob- 
abilities, put anti-trust prosecution 
ahead of legislative action. 


Reject Superhighways 

IN SPITE OF STRONG pressure from Con- 
gressional quarters, the report of the 
Bureau of Public Roads will veto widely 
publicized plans for so-called super- 
highway projects. Don’t take any stock 
in rumors to the effect that delay in 
submission is due to persuasion by the 
White House to get the bureau to 
“doctor” the report. The report will be 
submitted next week. 


Wild-Lifers Stand Pat 


UNWILLINGNESS OF WILD-LIFE devotees 
to accept half a loaf is stalling enactment 
of stream pollution-control legislation. 
The pending Barkley bill offering fed- 
eral grants for public and private abate- 
ment works will ride through Congress 
without serious opposition, once it gets 
started, but its consideration is being 
held up by those who want real teeth in 
the law. Many Congressmen balk at the 
thought of injunctions against discharge 
of noxious wastes into streams, but it’s 
good politics to let the nature-lovers let 
off steam in committees. 


Put Ad Agencies on Spot 


Tue Feperat Trape Commission’s in- 
tention to establish the responsibility 
of advertising agencies in preparation of 
questionable copy has resulted to date 
in 20 requests on agencies for informa- 
tion in specific cases where previous 
information furnished by the advertiser 
seems to implicate the agency. 

Eight replies have been received from 
agencies. In several of these cases, FTC 
will ask the agencies for more facts be- 
fore taking action. Assuming that the 
facts disclose ground for action, the 
agencies as well as the advertisers must 
bind themselves to refrain in future from 
the claims ehallenged -by the commis- 
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— 
Workers Over Forty 


Waen tHe Bureau of Old-A » 
Insurance of the Social Secur 
Board this week released stati 
cal tabulations on workers « 
ered, it was a little daring in 
appraisal of its own efforts, 
scribing the data as of “unus. a! 
significance.” Although the ma 
terial covered salaried as well 
wage earners, the Bureau used 
single, and potentially misleading, 
classification “wages” through: 
The result is an exceptionall, 
good showing for workers over 
forty. Their 1937 average income 
was $1,178, as compared with 
average earnings of $860 for work- 
ers between 20 and 40, and the 
$890 general average for the coun- 
try’s 30,157,694 covered workers 
of all ages. Bias on the upside for 
workers between 40 and 64 un- 
doubtedly comes from the salaried 
employees. Men who get the high- 
er salaries tend to be older; and 
even though the Bureau’s statis- 
ticians excluded pay in excess of 
$3,000 a year, that would not 
eliminate the bias. 





































sion, or, lacking such an agreement, be 
named as respondents in formal com- 
plaints. 


Prodding the FTC 


ScorING THE WISHY-wasuy attitude of 
the Federal Trade Commission, Rep 
John M. Coffee of Washington is con- 
sidering introduction of a resolution for 
a Congressional investigation of the 
commission’s failure to enforce vigor- 
ously the Wheeler-Lea amendment to 
stop by injunction and apply criminal 
penalties for advertising food, drugs, 
and cosmetics with results that may be 
injurious to health. 

It would be very surprising, indeed, 
if the left-wing Congressman’s proposal 
should prevail but, coupled with dis- 
satisfaction in other quarters, his move 
may have the effect of overcoming 
FTC’s qualms with reference to how it 
will fare in putting the March, 1938, 
law to work on some big concerns in- 
stead of picking on a couple of little 
fellows. 


Drive for Dairy Products 


To cope with the season of fresh pro- 
duction plus the large carry-over of gov- 
ernment-financed butter stocks, all 
organized groups from producers to re- 
tail distributors will put on a national 
campaign in June to stimulate sales of 
fluid milk and cream, canned milk, but- 
ter, cheese, and ice cream. Producers are 
organizing state and county committees 
to boost consumption of dairy products 
on the farm as well as in town. 
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ABOUT WHAT GOES ON IN YOUR BASEMENT 








Monday is the big day for agitators in this fair 
country of ours. 

But they are not red. 

As a matter of fact they are Aluminum, for a 
number of reasons which any washing machine 
manufacturer can enumerate. 

To save you the trouble of descending your base- 
ment stairs for personal investigation of these nice, 
smooth, permanent-mold castings we insert one 
time-saving paragraph: 

Agitators made of Aluminum are light to lift 
out for cleansing; ditto to cut down back-and-forth 
inertia. They are attractive in appearance. With 
ordinary care stay that way. The permanent-mold 





casting process makes them smooth. They never 
discolor your pet shirt. And they are economical 
in cost. 

By now you know you are being sold the idea 
of using Alcoa Aluminum castings for your par- 
ticular problem child. We make them two or three 
tons big, and one-fiftieth ounce small. Strength as 
you need it. Method: either sand, permanent-mold, 
or die-casting. 

There is no obligation involved in simply asking 
one of our engineers to help you think about ways 
to take advantage of the lightness of Aluminum. 

Aluminum Company of America, 2104 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ALCOA:-ALUMINUM 
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THE FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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*% Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) 
*% Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
% Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) ....... 2.2.2... 66.cccccwcscees 
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Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... ~~... 6.6 c cece cece cece ccncccee 


TRADE 

*% Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)......... esse 

*% All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...... 2.66. .cecccccecce coe 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) .............ccccccccccces ee 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions). .............50ecceeceee © 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........ 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931=100)...........ceeeeeeee oe 
Seem and Seach GCommpacite (B0eds, Gat) occ cccccccccccccccccccccccccescccccce 
Scrap Steel Composite (/rom Age, tom)... 1... ee cece cece encenneenneeeneeee 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)....... 2.6.66. e eee eee ccneeee ee 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..... 2.2... ccc cece cece wnncweee 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.) ~~... 666.0 cece cece eee nce nnenneeeee ° 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) .... 2.6.6. c cece cece eee eee c nee eeeeeeeees 
Weel Tepe (New York, Bupocccscccccccccccccccccccc.ccccccccccccccces oe 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)....... 2.0.0.0 ccccccccceceees 


FINANCE 
Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues). ...... 6... .66 esses eeees 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)...... 
CR BG. Teenewrny Sheds seer BND Tei ccc sc cccccscccdcccccesecavcccvcescese 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)....... eececccccccccooce cove 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks........ Saceeseassoves ee 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks. ........... ...se5- ee 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 
Securities Leans, reporting member banks......... 2... 550s cceeececcsuces e 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks......... 2.6.0.0 ceeeecceenee 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..............++«5 ee 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............+-- 
STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics)....... See sedbevecds o6eseeee 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... ... 2... ceecececceeeeee ee 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics)......... pene esedocedesese seee 
80 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... .... 2... 6c cece eee cceeeees 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares)...... 


*% Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, week ended April 8 + Revised. 
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Week 
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52.1 
87,019 
$4,514 

$10,647 
2,174 
3,444 
1,344 


$4,536 
$6,855 
+7% 


139.6 


$15.08 
10.708¢ 


101.8 
24.8 
60.2 
83.2 

1,630 


Preceding 
Week 


98.9 


54.7 
85,980 
$4,051 
$9,209 

2,210 
3,358 
71,243 


68 

33 
$3,813 
$6,765 
+2% 


140.2 
$36.42 
$15.25 

11.042¢ 
$0.69 
2.88¢ 
8.81¢ 
$0.838 
15.91¢ 


5.73% 
2.31% 
0.49% 
1.00% 

eae % 

260 


15,991 
21,579 
3,814 
1,295 
10,122 
3,266 
3,520 
2,578 


108.7 
27.2 
63.4 
88.7 

41,694 


Month 6 Months 


Ago 
98.7 


55.7 
84,095 
$3,533 
$9,978 

2,238 
3,353 
1,407 


64 

35 
$3,882 
$6,751 
+7% 


144.2 
$36.39 
$15.17 

11.250¢ 
$0.69 
2.78¢ 
9.11¢ 
$0.859 
16.53¢ 


5.53% 
2.35% 
0.49% 
1.00% 
14—% % 
258 


16,086 
21,788 
3,773 
1,455 
10,206 
3,244 
3,407 
2,565 


125.8 
32.9 
72.5 

102.7 

1,009 


Ago 
94.8 


51.4 
37,665 
$3,591 

$10,355 
2,154 
3,249 
1,321 


73 
43 
$4,409 
$6,640 


—15% 


1442 
$36.61 
$14.25 

10.663¢ 
$0.64 
3.14¢ 
8.50¢ 
$0.840 
17.15¢ 


5.74% 
249% 
0.67 % 
1.00% 
%—% % 
192 


15,396 
21,189 
3,896 
1,209 
9,734 
3,215 
3,019 
2,593 


128.1 
314 
62.5 

102.3 

1,828 





Year 
Ago 


79.0 


32.7 
60,975 
$2,729 
$8,549 

1,990 
3,392 
876 


14,274 
20,831 
4,275 
1,233 
9,065 
3,089 
1,575 
2,596 


97.4 
23.6 
51.1 
78.3 

883 


$Date for “Latest Week” on each series on reques' 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


American security prices fluctuate with rapid European events. 


Business Week index declines, largely because of coal stoppage, 


Iraty’s conquest of Albania and the 
intense diplomatic and military activity 
which it called forth in the Mediter- 
ranean area and throughout Europe, 
was the most sensational development 
in the world’s news for the week which 
included Easter Sunday. These events 
inevitably caused sharp breaks in se- 
curity prices at home and abroad, with 
equally sharp rallies whenever an open- 
ing appeared in the war clouds. For this 
page of Bustness Week, however, the 
big event was one which did not make 
the headlines. After four weeks of in- 
activity at the 99 level, the index of 
industrial activity broke through on the 
downside all the way to 94. It thus 
penetrates in a single week the resist- 
ance level of 95 predicted here several 
months ago. 


Due to Coal Stoppage 


Nearly three-quarters of this five- 
point decline in the index, however, is 
attributable to railroad carloadings, and 
the drop here is almost wholly due to 
the stoppage of bituminous coal pro- 
duction in the Appalachian field. This 
stoppage began on April 1 when the 
union contract ran out without an 
agreement between the miners and the 
operators. It necessarily has a sharply 
depressing influence on carloadings, of 
which coal is by far the biggest single 
component, and thus on the whole busi- 
ness index. If it ends within a reason- 
able time, and without the extension to 
other coal fields which the head of the 
union is said to have threatened, most 
of the loss will be recovered in the fol- 
lowing weeks. If not, it can become more 
serious. For the time being, it is merely 
one additional depressing factor. 


Drop in Other Series 


Barring an extension or long duration 
of the coal stoppage, it is perhaps a more 
serious portent that all of the series 
which make up the index lost ground 
this week. During the preceding month, 
the steady decline in automobiles, which 
merely reflected stability of actual out- 
put during a period when new spring 
peaks should have been established 


and the general direction of business is downward. 





Business Abroad 


For BUSINESS MEN, as for diplo- 
mats, Russia raises important 
questions in the European out- 
look. Significant answers, direct 
from Moscow, will be found in 
the cable from Bustness Weex’s 
Foreign Editor beginning on p. 46. 











every week, had been almost the only 
factor which prevented the index as a 
whole from rising. This week, however, 
a general decline appears to have set in. 


Point of Resistance 


Where this decline will meet resistance 
cannot now be guessed without an even 
greater margin of error than is usual, 
due to the influence of the coal tie-up. 
If the tie-up continues, the next two or 
three weeks could see the index close 
to 90. If it is concluded shortly, the rise 


in carloadings will offset some of the 
continued decline elsewhere, and the 
index might find its bottom nearer to 
93. In either event, the general direction 
for the moment is downward. 


What's Needed Is Peace 


It remains true, however, that if the 
European atmosphere were to clear, a 
rapid pick-up could, and _ probably 
would, occur in the United States. What 
is needed is a solution which will ensure 
peace for the spring and summer in the 
way that the Munich agreement did 
for last fall and winter. Such a solution 
grows more and more difficult to dis- 
cover, but, assuming (unproved though 






it is) that neither side desires war today, 


it will probably be found. 

If, on the other hand, war does break 
out, an immediate disruption of Ameri- 
can finance and business is to be feared. 


This is based on the precedent of 1914, 


on the suspicion that any liquidation 


of European holdings of American se- 





IN THE OUTLOOK=— COMMODITY PRICES 
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After holding for eight months between 145.8 and 139.1, the sensitive com- 
modity price index this week slid out of its extremely narrow range. 
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curities would bulk exceedingly large 
in present-day thin markets, and on the 
existence today of a Neutrality Act 
which would choke American export 
trade. The period of disruption ought 
to prove much shorter than in 1914, 
however, and probably would be over- 
come in a span of weeks rather than 
months. Repeal of the Neutrality Law 
and the beginnings of an export boom 
would be the dominating factors. 


Effects of the Crisis 


Either real warfare or a somewhat 
firmer peace would, therefore, be con- 
structive for business activity in the 
United States. Moreover, even if the 
present state of crisis were to continue, 
it seems likely that the effects on this 
country will gradually deaden and fade. 
There could be no great advance in 
business, but, in the absence of factors 
which caused the collapse in 1937, at 
least no great downturn need be feared. 


Rise in Autos and Building 


Meanwhile signs are appearing that a 
sharp rally in business could take place 
if the European situation permitted. 
Two signs deserve special mention here. 
Retail sales of automobiles turned up 
sharply in the last third of March and 
continued their good showing in the 
first days of April. Secondly, construc- 
tion contracts awarded were very high 
in the last half of March, bringing the 
monthly total to a wholly satisfactory 
figure. Residential building led the way, 
and, at $125,000,000, was the best for 
any month since 1929. Construction 
promises a base for business activity, on 
which it can rest or from which it can 
rise when the European crisis clears. 
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War, Stocks, and Dow Theory 


The market’s weakness starts an argument ani! 
the curve of its quotations again puts a famous theor, 
in the spotlight. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS MEN would not be 
caught with their pants down this week 
if war were declared in Europe. The 
situation is entirely different from 1914, 
when the Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle wrote after the shooting 
started: “A general European war had 
been outside the domain of business 
calculations.” 

Today, hardly a business commitment 
is made without taking war into account. 
Last autumn, when Hitler grabbed his 
first Czechoslovakian chunk, business 
men busily refreshed memories on what 
happened in 1914, and Business Week, 
during August and September, 1938, mir- 
rored and anticipated the thinking of the 
period with article after article on what 
war would mean to American industry. 

Each new war scare, moreover, has 
been duly called to the nation’s attention 
with a break in the stock market. Italy’s 
Albanian adventure was no exception. 
Stocks plunged to new 1938 lows. 


Divergent Views on Market 


The weakness in the market, however, 
was not attributed entirely to the possi- 
bility of war. One insistent school of 
thought contends that stocks are reflect- 
ing poor domestic business prospects. 
Nice arguments can be mustered on 
either side. The war school points out 





Neutrality Act Hearings 





The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee—l. to r., Senators William 
Borah, Key Pittman, Hiram John- 





Acme 
son, Pat Harrison, Tom Connally, 
Elbert Thomas—iistens to sugges- 
tions for revising the Neutrality Act. 


that for the first time in several ye: 
Great Britain has taken a positive sta 
against further expansion by Germar 
Thus, war becomes more imminent | 
cause Britain and France are keyed 
the fighting pitch. 

The business-is-bad-domestically sch: 
arrays its facts in this wise: (1) indust 
has shown no umph since the end of t 
year; (2) investment incentive is la 
ing; (3) the New Deal appeasement pr 
gram was more talk than substance; (4 
foreign uncertainty throttles business 
initiative, and finally, (5) the series 
stock market slumps does no good 
business morale. 

It’s pretty much a chicken-and-ege 
proposition whether the stock mark 
determines the trend of business or 
business determines the trend of th: 
stock market. They interact. But there's 
no bickering over the fact that a decli: 
ing trend in stocks makes business m« 
cautious. The market reflects the coun! 
less judgments of investors, speculator 
and business men on industrial prospect: 
Consequently, an up market is encou: 
aging, a down market discouraging. 

Indeed, it is on such a platitudinous 
foundation that the most famed of stock 
market methods—the Dow theory—rests 
When early this month stocks pierce 
their January lows, Dow theorists kn 
the bear market was on, gave brokers 
selling orders, and watched the indus 
trial shares push under their Muni 
bottoms, though the rails still held abov: 
(chart, page 13). 


Phase or Long Trend? 


In consequence, the Dow theory on 
again became the talk of Wall Stree! 
and the lunch-table conversation at 
swank business men’s clubs throughou! 
the country. Men wanted to know: Was 
this decline the start of another long 
downtrend, or was it just another o! 
those declining phases which later wou! 
be referred to as “that slump of las! 
spring”? Unfortunately, the Dow theor) 
provides no guide to the duration or th 
amplitude of bear markets or bull mar 
kets. To Dow theorists, whenever th: 
market reaches new highs or lows, 
trend has been established. 

Indeed, as one iconoclastic Briton r 
marked, the Dow theory is merely a: 
involved way of saying a trend is a 
trend. To Dow practitioners a series o! 
rising bottoms and rising tops is a bul 
market, and a series of declining bottom: 
and declining tops is a bear market 

Dow theorists, however, have thei 
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IF BOTTOMS UP=A BULL MARKET, 


Bottoms Down, in Dow Theory Parlance, is a Bear Market. 
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Tuere 1s No black magic in the Dow theory of stock mar- 
ket forecasting. Dow technicians are highly practical men 
who set their wits to catch the trends and do not gun for 
highs on the upside or lows on the downside. All they ask 
is that the rail and industrial stocks act in unison. When 
the two stock groups don’t confirm each other, Dow prac- 
titioners are suspicious of the trend. A perfect sample of 
the Dow theory in action occurred when the 1936-7 bull 
market careened to a close. Stocks reached their highs in 
March, 1937 (A), then declined to (B), rallied to (C), 
and then broke. When both rails and industrials crashed 
through the July lows at (D), Dow theorists concluded 


the uptrend was over, the downtrend was on. Down to 
(E) is a typical Dow bear market formation of declining 
tops and bottoms. In April, 1938, however, the market 
rallied, and late in June both rails and industrials penetrated 
on the upside at (F) the previous rally point indicated by 
the dotted line. The uptrend was interrupted in September 
by the Czechoslovakian crisis which led to the pact of 
Munich (G), but there was a quick recovery to (H). Ther 
a decline set in. In January, 1939, (J) stocks made a low, 
entered a typical declining top and bottom formation, and 
then at (K) early this month the industrials broke through 
the Munich lows. 














little wrinkle. The rails must confirm the 
action of the industrials, and vice versa. 
Thus, in July and August, 1937, when 
industrial shares indulged in a 15% 
celebration on the upside (see Points B 
and C on chart), the rails paid no atten- 
tion; this warned Dow theorists that the 
rally probably was not the real thing. 
It was not, however, until September 
that Dow exponents knew the bear 
market was on. At that point, both rails 
and industrials broke their July lows. 


Hindsight Applied to Trends 

Thus, Dow theorists were five months 
behind the decline, for the bear market 
actually began in April. Nor did the 1938 
bull market, which started in March be- 
come official for Dow theorists until late 
in June. So Dow men were late again; 
but being late is part of the theory. Dow 
traders never expect to catch the tops 
or bottoms; but they do hope to catch 
the change in trends in time to limit 
losses or hold onto profits. 

Essentially, the Dow theory is hind- 
‘ight applied to trends. Looking back, 


the current downdrift started after the 
November elections. The subsequent war 
scare declines in January when Schacht 
was fired as head of the Reichsbank, and 
this month when Italy snatched Albania, 
only served to emphasize the trend; they 
did not establish it. 

But trends can change as quickly as 
they start. So far the decline in general 
business activity has been moderate. 
Government spending continues as a 
sustaining factor in purchasing power, 
building activity has held up (chart, 
page 14), and commodity prices have 
managed to hold within a narrow range 
for eight months (chart, page 11) de- 
spite hand-to-mouth buying. 

This year, unlike 1914, American busi- 
ness men have pretty well discounted a 
European war. If war comes, the worst 
will be out of the way; and if Chamber- 
lain and Mussolini reach a peace formula, 
the markets might well stage a brisk 
about-face. Two things you can be sure 
about: (1) the trend will change; (2) 
when the trend changes, the Dow theor- 
ists will catch it late. 


Truck Strike Ends 


Settlement ends three-week 
tieup in southern New England. 


Tae extensive truck-drivers’ strike, 
which for three weeks hindered business 
in Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Mas- 
sachusetts, ended last Tuesday at 4 p.m. 
after a final 21-hour peace session. Al- 
though a few operators who refused to 
come to terms were still being picketed, 
thousands of freight-hauling trucks had 
swung into action by Wednesday and 
had begun to whittle away at the huge 
mass of freight that had accumulated. 

Details of the settlement were with- 
held pending final ratification by local 
unions but were reported to include a 
four-year contract, appointment of a 
fair trade board to arbitrate disputes, 
and a wage increase—although not up 
to the 80-85 cent hourly scale demanded 
by the representatives of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Drivers, and Helpers (A.F.L.). 
In addition, the three major operators, 
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BUILDING IS THE #1 PROP OF BUSINESS 


And the Figures on Contemplated Building Foreshadow the Trend 
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ing with only one instead of a ha! q 
dozen unions in the future, agree: 
release funds of the locals, which 
been attached when the operators 
anti-trust suits against the union. 
During the strike, several hundred |», 
tile workers were temporarily w 
ployed when mills shut down for 
of materials, but in at least one m 
textile center local union officials 
ranged emergency trucking servic« 
help mill operators avert layoffs. 
That the strike involved a substa: 
shift in transportation methods is 
denced by freight-car loadings, w) ich 
during the last two weeks of March +a: 
52% over 1938 figures in Provider ce, 
while in Worcester and Boston th« 
creases were about 60% and 24% 
spectively. Thus the New England 
roads had a chance to win back son 
of the business they lost when last | 
hurricane paralyzed operations 
forced shippers to turn to the t 
companies. 















Building Plans Grow 


Contemplated construction 
hits new high in March. Reduced 
costs brighten outlook. 







WHEN A FELLOw is just thinking about 
building, you can hardly count his ideas 
as a factor in the business outlook. But 
when he gets around to drawing up plans 
and talking to contractors, he’s on tl 
verge of doing something about it. And 
that’s why “contemplated building” riv- 
ets the attention of those who want to 
know what actual construction figures 
are going to look like. 

Last summer, while contract awards 
were still decreasing, Business Werk 
pointed out that there had been a con- 
siderable rise in contemplated building 
over a period of several months, and 
that the ratio of contemplations to con- 
tracts awarded had risen from the nor- 
mal $-to-2 basis to better than 5-to-2 
(BW—Aug2?7’38,p20). In September, 
awards responded to this accumulated 
demand, began an upswing which is stil! 
under way. But contemplated building 
continued to rise, and following a slight 
setback in December and January, at- 
tained a new post-depression high in 
March (see chart). And the ratio, far 
from returning to normal, is still well 
above 2-to-1. 

For the building industry this in an 
additional bright factor in an alread) 
cheering picture. Construction costs, «l- 
though they have risen slightly in the 
last two months, are still 14% below « 
year ago, and 3% below the highs of late 
1987. Building material prices, according 
to the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
are still fluctuating within 1% of the 
lows established almost a year ago, 2. 
7% under the 1937 high. 
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Housing: An Alphabet Omelet 


FHA, HOLC, and other federal agencies are 
flourishing and doing plenty of financing but their jeal- 
ousy will obstruct plans for reorganization. 


Wasnincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
Long favored as Exhibit A in demon- 
strating the need of government reor- 
ganization are the Administration’s 
housing promotion activities. Now that 
Congress has given President Roosevelt 
some authority to pull things around, 
housing is commonly regarded as a good 
place to start. Nothing is likely to be 
done in a hurry, as reorganization will 
get grudging support from within pres- 
ent agencies unless they see a good 
chance to come out on top of the heap. 

All the important housing agencies 
are flourishing and each of them—Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, Federal 
Home Loan Bank System, and U. S. 
Housing Authority—is reaching upward 
and outward through bills now going 
through Congress. Indeed, they are 
flourishing to a degree where they seem 
to be working to cross purposes to some 
extent. Thus you have John H. Fahey, 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board chair- 
man, testifying against continuance of 
FHA insurance of mortgages on existing 
construction, contending this constitutes 
a raid on the building and loan associa- 
tions’ bailiwick by commercial banks. 

At the same time you have the Home 
Loan Bank Board urging Congress that 
savings and loan associations and other 


members of its system be permitted to 
use FHA-insured apartment house mort- 
gages as collateral for advances from the 
regional Home Loan Banks. 


FHA Ceiling to Be Raised 


With a total of %2,694,445,000 in 
mortgages selected for appraisal, FHA 
is knocking on the ceiling of its present 
authorized limit of $3,000,000,000. Con- 
gress will raise the top to $4,000,000,000 
and continue for two years more FHA’s 
authority to insure refinancing of old 
homes, probably with the restriction 
that insurance of mortgages on existing 
construction should not exceed 35% of 
total mortgages insured. This is in line 
with FHA’s current balance between 
old and new home financing. Eighty per 
cent remains the limit on insured loans 
on homes selling over $6,000, but insur- 
ance of 90% loans on homes under this 
figure is so popular that Congress will 
make this a permanent figure by repeal- 
ing the July 1 expiration date. Inci- 
dentally, FHA mortgages selected for 
appraisal in March mounted to an all- 
time high of $122,000,000 as compared 
to the previous high of $104,000,000. 

FHA’s modernization credit plan also 
will be extended for another two-year 
term until July 1, 1941, as Congress 


1S 


can’t be persuaded to let go of a system 
that since June, 1934, has rolled up 
total loans of $777,000,000. 

FHA’s large-scale rental housing in- 
surance operations are rapidly expand- 
ing. Contracts have been closed insur- 
ing $81,000,000 of mortgage loans on 
145 projects providing 21,236 family 
units. Projects started this year include 
Wyvernwood in Los Angeles to provide 
1,102 family units, and a fifth unit in 
Buckingham community, Arlington, Va., 
adding 276 family units to a project that 
is already the largest privately financed 
rental development in this country. 

Still in its infancy but reaching for 
all it can get to advance its slum-clear- 
ance housing program, the U. S. Hous- 
ing authority has asked Congress to 
double its present %800,000,000 loan 
limit and put up $45,000,000 for rental 
subsidies on projects as they are com- 
pleted. Outstanding commitments by 
USHA now total 653,205,000, of which, 
however, only $337,876,000 is actually 
under contracts. On the face of the 
figures this would leave some of the 
money still available but the balance 
can’t be touched because Congress 
limited annual rental subsidies to $28,- 
000,000 and that’s all gone. 


Housing Authority and Costs 


USHA has accumulated some $400,- 
000,000 in project applications which it 
is keeping on ice until Congress acts. 
Administrator Nathan Straus may take 
a trimming. Congressmen don’t like his 
cocky attitude that he can write his 
own ticket and he has been getting some 
harsh digs about costs which look exces- 
sive for accommodation of the lowest- 
of-the-low income families. USHA claims 





Six Governors in Search of Interstate Peace 


Acme 


ments; Hugh L. White of Mississippi; Carl E. Bailey 
of Arkansas. The conference recommended that any 
state which thought it was getting unjust treatment 
from another should take its case to the Council of 
State Governments so that a discussion meeting might 
be arranged; that the Council, through its Commissions 
on Interstate Cooperation, initiate regional hearings to 
start working for repeal of interstate trade barriers. 


At a National Conference on Interstate Trade Barriers 
held in Chicago last week representatives of 44 states 
met to discuss means of stimulating interstate trade 
by cutting down on discriminatory legislation. Left to 
right above are siz governors at the conference: Clifford 
Townsend of Indiana; Homer A. Holt of West Vir- 
ginia; Lloyd C. Stark of Missouri; Robert L. Cochran 
of Nebraska, president of the Council of State Govern- 


























that construction cost on contracts ac- 
tually closed averages only $2,830 per 
dwelling unit, as compared with $3,800 
for private construction in the same 
cities—and this for structures designed 
to be serviceable for not less than 60 
years. Congress, however, looks at the 
over-all cost average, including equip- 
ment, architect’s fees, financing during 
construction, land, and the demolition 
of old structures, which figures to $4,507 
per dwelling unit for the entire program. 


More Scope for Home Loan 


Established in 1932, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank system now embraces 1,357 
federal-chartered and 2,546 state-chart- 
ered savings and loan associations that, 
together with member savings banks and 
insurance companies, have assets total- 
ing $4,432,000,000, including an increase 
of $320,000,000 in 1938. To give the 
system more latitude, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board is sponsoring a bill 
introduced April 6 by Sen. Wagner and 
Rep. Steagall, chairmen of the banking 
committees. The bill would increase the 
collateral on which the regional home 
loan banks may make advances to 
members; provide government financial 
support of the system in emergency by 
permitting the Treasury to buy deben- 
tures of the FHL banks or the Federal 


Savings & Loan Insurance Corp.; reduce 
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Argentina 


the premium on building and loan share 
insurance from 4 to rw of 1%, the 
same as the rate now charged by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. on 
commercial bank deposits; extend deposit 
insurance to savings banks that, inci- 
dentally, FDIC hasn’t been particularly 
successful in coaxing under its wing. 
The home loan bank bill will have 
trouble in steering clear of demands for 
relaxing HOLC terms. There is the usual 
crop of proposals for extending the 
amortization period, reducing the inter- 
est rate, eliminating deficiency judg- 
ments, and providing a moratorium on 
payments and foreclosures. HOLC has 
skillfully stood off such raids to date 
and reports that its huge liquidating 
operation is proceeding satisfactorily. 
The demand for rental homes, coupled 
with HOLC’s climbing sales, points to 
an active real estate market this spring 
but also is a timely reminder of the price 
class in which the demand for housing 
remains unsatisfied. HOLC has sold to 
date 39,374 homes for $137,966,166 
(representing a capital loss of $26,000,- 
000); now owns 90,051 with a capital 
value of $504,000,000. Rented proper- 
ties average $29 a month; average rental 
of units left vacant is $31.48. Of 28,700 
homes sold by HOLC last year, nearly 
70% were for $4,000 or under; an addi- 
tional 12% between $4,000 and $5,000. 


Cowboys and Screwdrivers 










For nine years the annual calendars of the Comp 
de Alpargatas, a shoe 
Buenos Aires, have been collectors’ items in the Us 
because of the illustrations of a cigar-smoking oa 
named F. Molina Campos (left). Campos’ favorit. 
ject has always been the gaucho (left, below), x 

he caricatures savagely and with affection, in elem: 
water colors. This spring Campos makes his debu 
U. S. advertising, in the 1939 campaign of the S 
Union Oil Corp. He has traded his pop-eyed gauw 
and the grassy plains of the Argentine for city st) 
and an obnoxious brand of motorist called a *s: 
driver” (below), but his caricatures are just as sava, 
and a lot less affectionate. 


manufacturer 


Split on Coal Pact 


Appalachian operators divide 
on question of renewing agree- 


*ment with union. 


APPARENTLY OF HALF A MIND to go b: 
to the bitter fight against unionism w! 
cost the coal industry millions of dol! 
in pre-NRA days, the bituminous p 
ducers of the Appalachian field had thx 
government and the public badly wor 
ried midway through this week. Split 
into pro- and anti-United Mine Worker 
sections, some of the operators in the 
biennial conference in New York wer 
ready to renew the present U.M.\\ 
agreement, but others were dead 
against it because they believed 1 
was the time to put the pressure on 


; 


John L. Lewis and Philip Murray, 
leaders of the union. 
While the operators and miners 


pulled and tugged in New York, the 
industry marked time. Coming up v 
the 16th annual Coal Convention a! 
Exposition of the American Mining Co 
gress, due to open in Cincinnati 

April 24, and the operators were anxiovs 
to get away for that. Pressure for se'- 
tlement on the union side was evident 

Lewis and Murray had a lot of defer 

ing of the Wagner Act to do, and they 
needed the prestige of having locked t)« 


— & 
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Throughout the West, as elsewhere, 
International Company-owned branches 
and dealers are at your service. 
International sizes, *s-ton up. 
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“A NEW miracle of beauty has 


risen from the waters of San 
Francisco Bay. Where the reefs of 
Yerba Buena Shoals lurked under 
the whitecaps only a few months 
ago now lies the largest island 
ever built by man—a glamorous 
Treasure Island where today the 
nation is guest of the West. 
International Harvester salutes 
the Golden Gate International 
Exposition! In our illustration an 
International Six-Wheel Truck 
of the Bureau of Horticulture 
brings up one of the thousands of 


trees that decorate the frosting 
on the cake that is now being 
served up to millions of visitors 
on the Pacific Coast. 

A glimpse of Paradise, a sum- 
mer’s holiday. And... back home 
...may there be a Treasure Island of 
your own—your individual business 
in the sea of modern opportunity! 
If hauling is a part of it, remem- 
ber that tens of thousands of keen 
businessmen have solved that part 
with International Trucks. It’s a 
sure formula. They’re engineered 
to last—built for economy. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


[INCORPORATED ) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


























SOLVE PROBLEM IN 
VARIABLE PITCH PROPELLERS 





THE VARIABLE PITCH PROPELLER performs 
much the same functions in an airplane 
that a gear shift does in an automobile, 
permitting the flier to adjust the pro- 
peller for take-off and for level flight. 
Also, in case of engine failure, it permits 
the idle propeller blades to be “‘feath- 
ered”’ into the wind to relieve the drag 
on the ship. 


THE PITCH OF THE BLADES is changed by 
pressure through an oil cylinder. This 
cylinder has oil sealing piston rings. The 
cast iron piston rings originally used 
wore out very rapidly. 


THE AMERICAN HAMMERED PISTON RING 
Division of Koppers Co. suggested the 
use of special bronze rings in the oil 
cylinders. This change has greatly in- 
creased the life of the rings. 


LET K 
PROBL 





Perhaps Koppers engineers can suggest 
some way you can solve some problem 
in your business through some of these 
Koppers products: Coal and Coke, Coal 
Preparation Systems, Coke and Gas 
Plants, Purification and Recovery 
Equipment, Boiler and Industrial Elec- 
tric Power Stations, Industrial Chem- 
icals, Creosote, Municipal Incinerators, 
Castings, Special Machinery, Valves, 
Pipe and Platework, American Ham- 
mered Piston Rings, D-H-S Bronze, 
Fast’s Couplings, Materials-handling 
Systems, Pressure-treated Timber 
Products, Tarmac Road Tars, Roofing, 
Waterproofing, Bituminous-base Paints, 
Ships, Barges, Industrial Waste Disposal. 
Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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coal situation up for another year or 
two. 

When the mine shutdown began on 
April 1, it created no great stir because 
there was plenty of coal above ground, 
the weather was mild, and in certain 
sections coal still was being dug up. In 
Birmingham, for example, the DeBar- 
deleben mines (independent) were oper- 
ating as usual, and manufacturers had 
plenty of coal on hand. In the Indiana 
and Illinois fields numerous mines con- 
tinued under earlier agreements with 
U.A.W., and the rival Progressive Min- 
ers (A.F.L.) were working. But the big 
Appalachian field was down, with some 
70% of the national soft-coal produc- 
tion. 

Estimating at the beginning of the 
shutdown that a 30- to 40-day supply 
of coal was on hand, large industrial 


| plants were not worried a great deal. 


Last time the operators and miners met 
it was the same story—they argued bit- 
terly before the due date, then had a 
holiday before signing. 


















TNEC Changes Front 


But it will still keep control 
| of hearings, despite new “appease- 
ment” procedure, 


MAKING A virtvE of necessity, the Tem- 
| porary National Economic Committee 
| announced this week the adoption of a 
new procedure which ostensibly will per- 
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Television Turns That 7 


Corner 







Lone awatrtep has been the actus! | 
announcement of the general ret 
sale of television sets. This wee | 
just such an announcement was | 
made by two of the biggest fact 
in the radio industry—the Rad 

| 

| 









Corporation of America and Ge 
eral Electric. RCA offers four mo 
els and G-.E. offers five, rangi: 
from a small table-type picture + 
ceiver with a sound converter for 
special type radio to a 30-tube co 
sole with all-wave radio and tel 
vision receiver features and a | 
inch picture tube. The approximate | 
price range is from $250 to $1,000. | 

Meanwhile, this week, Con 
mander E. F. McDonald, Jr., pres 
dent of Zenith Radio Corp., re- | 
affirmed his company’s positio: | 
“Zenith is ready, but television is | 



















not.” 









mit business to speak its own pir 
about the nation’s economic problems 
The “necessity” which TNEC 
serves is twofold: (1) something 

to be done to make the disturbing 
monopoly investigation square with | 
New Deal’s appeasement program 


used by the Federal Trade Commissio 
in detailing the alleged monopolist 










(2) criticism of the ex parte methods 












Television on the Move 















| The portable television transmitter 
in action above at Miami Beach, 
Fla., is the piéce de résistance of the 
Philco television caravan now mak- 
ing a tour of the country. Receivers 
are carried along as part of the cara- 
van too, so that Philco can acquaint 

























the U.S. public with all the mysteries 
of television transmission and rece p- 
tion. Ten cities, from Washington to 
Minneapolis, will be visited by May 
In May Philco plans to put a limited 
number of television receivers on 









public sale. 
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Khe Keletype helps bring 


hime to your table 


pet 


In order that customers of Booth Fisheries may 
have fresh fish for dinner, this corporation main- 
tains a fast, accurate communication system between 
headquarters in Chicago and its supply and sales 
points from coast to coast. 

Bell System Teletypewriter Service plays a vital 
part in this communication set-up. It links nine 
principal points with the home office by means of 
a fast, two-way typewritten service. Thus Booth 
Fisheries co-ordinates its far-flung operations . . . 
maintains the proper volume of supplies at all points 

. speeds up shipping and distribution . . . ccn- 
tralizes control of information about markets and 
“catches” available. 

Teletypewriter Service has brought similar effi- 
ciencies to thousands of modern-minded businesses, 
large and small. Perhaps its use would prove profit- 
able in yours. Why not talk it over with a Bell 
System representative? No obligation. 
Just call your local telephone office. 





BELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 












































Check these Features of 





Check or compare Hamilton Bond with any other bond in 





the same price class. From its business-like white and its 





crisp crackle to its fine finish and its rugged strength, you 





will discover that this genuinely watermarked bond has the 





characteristics of higher-priced bonds. You will discover 






more: You will discover that it will pay you in money to 





standardize on this moderately-priced, uniform paper. 





Hamilton Bond is immediately available in its amazing 





new white for letterheads and in twelve smart colors for all 





business forms. Your printer will endorse your choice. 







HAMILTON BOND 


f 






W.CHAMILTON & SONS; MIQUON, PA. 






Good Papers for Good Business 





HAMILTON BOND: 


| 
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practices of the steel and milk ind 
had to be allayed, for even TNE‘ 
knowledged the validity of com; 
aroused by FTC’s failure to call 
try witnesses. 

Weighing the new procedure, b 


concluded that it didn’t mark a « 


in heart so much as just a cha) 
front on TNEC’s part. Of course 
ness may be wrong, and certainly 
tends te make use of 
which TNEC gives it. 


every op 
However 


committee isn’t going to open its { 


to any and all trade or ind 
groups; it’s going to pick and 

among those that are attracted b 
committee’s invitation to come at 
their grievances. All aspirants w 
required to file reports, and from 
reports, the committee will decide 

groups will be heard in public hea 
Thus, TNEC will continue to k 
firm but less obvious hand on the « 
of the investigation. 


Limitations on Freedom 


Secondly, witnesses won’t be al! 
anything like complete freedom 

statement of their case. Quite obvio 
TNEC isn’t going to listen to spe 
for the record, and it has made it 


phatically clear that public relat 
maneuvers are “out.” More importa: 
before any trade group gets on 


stand it has to agree to supply TNE‘ 
with any information or material w 
it wants in addition to the testin 
which the group states it will offer 
The hearings will, as a matter of { 
be handled very much as at present, 
one of the government bureaus will 
designated as a prosecutor for the c 
mittee. Thus, in the case of oil, the { 
industry which has asked for the pr 













ilege of stating its case, the Department 
of Justice will assume the inquisitor’s 


role. All witnesses will be given an 
vance indication of what the investigat 


ing agency will try to prove, and in thi 
case of those industries where there ar 


several conflicting groups to be heard 
again, as in oil—effort will be made | 
effect an exchange of statements |! 
the hearing gets under way. 


Will Persist in Questioning 


Of course, no guarantees can be gi’ 
as to what any of the 15 individ 


members of the committee will attemp 


| to show in direct questioning during t 


| which 


investigation, and it is this circumsta 
finally convinces business t! 


petore 


ul 
; 


e 


' 


despite the shift in accent, witnesses be- 


fore TNEC may not find things a: 


| more to their liking than they have 











| the past. 


Between now and June, when the 
hearings are expected to get under wa) 
TNEC will present “spot pictures” 
various trade practices and monopolis! 


Vv 
n 


of 


controls exercised in industries large and 


small. Sessions will probably 
about April 24. As for those legal a: 


resume 


! 
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onomic studies which the committee 
as indicated it was going to publish by 
ey of an interim report, they won't ap- 
pear until the new $600,000 appropria- 
tion comes through—and that depends 
on Congress. There isn’t likely to be 
any hitch in getting the appropriation, 
which should run TNEC through to 
next February, but it is apparent that 
ifter those funds expire the committee 
isn’t going to get any more money 


t 


despite the fact that its lease on life | 


oesn’t end by statutory limitation 


itil January, 1941. 


Grumble at Air Board | 


Complaints grow against 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
Roosevelt may reorganize. 


WASHINGTON 


cal peace under its new law, the aviation 
industry is facing trouble from Washing- 
ton. Complaints that the three-legged 
Civil Aeronautics Authority seems in- 
capable of functioning efficiently are be- 
coming louder, and the present muddle 
has given rise to a mixture of hope 
and fear that under the new government 
reorganization law, President Roosevelt 
will try his hand at creating a new 
model in administration. The present 
model, combining an administrator re- 
sponsible to the White House and a 
five-man regulatory board responsible 
to Congress, with a three-man safety 
board on the side, just doesn’t click, 
according to air transport men whose 
business is at stake. 

More inclined, however, to blame 
CAA personnel rather than the law, the 
Air Transport Association hasn’t de- 
cided yet whether to admit that its okay 
of last year’s law was a mistake. Offi- 
cials are charged either with incompe- 
tence or with maneuvering for personal 
advantage. The old crowd that used 
to run things are suspected of pulling 
strings for a reorganization that will 
take CAA apart, give back to them 
what they want—air mail rate-fixing by 
the Post Office Department; supervision 
of airway properties by the Commerce 
Department—and assemble the rest on 
a different pattern. 


Proposes Increase in ICC Power 


Trouble comes double. Up on Capitol 
Hill, Rep. Lea, chairman of the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee, is 
sponsor of a bill that would give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission trans- 
cendental authority to fix minimum 
rates for all forms of transportation. 
{ir transport boys are hustling around 
trying to knock that one in the head. 
All their dire imaginings, of course, aren’t 
likely to materialize, but the industry, 
meanwhile, again is seriously handicapped 
by apprehension regarding its future. 





(Business Week Bureau) | 
Again, after less than a year of politi- 





PDERN with 


MODIN K 


UNIT HEATERS 


BRING YOUR PLANT UP-TO-DATE—Mod- 
ernized heating—with Modine Unit 
Heaters—means not only sufficient heat- 
ing, but a more logical method of heating 
that improves processes . . . increases 
comfort and per-man production . . . 
protects profits against today’s rising 
costs. 

Whether you are modernizing your 
present factory, store or offices, or build- 
ing new—Modines will provide greater 
heating efficiency at lower costs. 


HEAT—WHEW AND WHERE YOU WANT IT— 
Even on the coldest mornings, or after 
week-end shut-downs, Modines 
give you heat without waiting for 


Frem the overhead units heat is 
directed downward and diffused 
over floors and working zones. No 
chilly spots anywhere—comfort- 
able even temperatures everywhere. 


SAVE 255% IN FUEL COSTS ALONE— 
Modices deliver heat only where it 


a4 
“warm-up.” #4) 
&} or wall space. Because no hangers 


is needed. Unlike ordinary radiation, 
no heat is wasted in overheating wall 
and ceiling areas. And Modines de- 
liver heat only when it is wanted. Indi- 
vidually controllable . . . thermostatically 
or manually. . . units are turned off when 
desired temperature is reached. No heat 
or fuel is ever wasted. 

That's why Modine Unit Heaters have 
effected consistent fuel savings of from 
15 to 25 per cent wherever they have 
replaced direct radiation for heating 
and process drying. 

MODINES SAVE SPACE—COST LESS TO 
INSTALL—Suspended directly from 
—— the steam line, a patented feature, 

Modines take up no valuable floor 


are needed, installation can be 
made with less cost for material, 
time and labor. 


FIND OUT WHY more Modines are 


1 purchased than any other make of 


unit beater. Write for Catalog 138. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1740 Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin 


HEATING, COOLING AND AIR 
INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL 


CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FOR 
AND 


RESIDENTIAL APPLICATION 


Modine Equipment is Sold through Heating Contractors and Recognized Wholesalere 
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g T oO NATIONAL 
PARK 
See “Old Faithful” shoot steam 250 feet 
into the air; see Grand Teton Peak ris- 
ing 13,747 feet above sea level—straight 
from the bosom ot beautiful Jenny Lake. 





See Indians, cowboys, bears, 
rodeos, mountains; ENJOY 
the finest fishing of your life 
. +. photograph wild moose, 
deer, antelope; drive over 
perfect roads; rest in perfect 
comfort in good hotels, cot- 
tage camps, dude ranches or 
camps. Mail coupon today! 
DEPT. OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 
410 State Capito! Bidg., CHEYENNE, WYOMING 
I want to see more, do more and enjoy more on 
my trip this year. Send me /w// information on: 
O Gener'l Information O Rodeos, Frontier 

© Highway Maps and Ourdoor Shows 
D Yellowstone and C2 Indian Sun Dances 

Gd. Teton Nat'l Park © Hor Springs 


© Mountain Camping (© Dude Ranches and 
Resorts 
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80,000 Words on Airports 


Civil Aeronautics Authority makes a copious 
report after thorough survey. Finds most fields are inade- 
quate. Says government must foot the bill. 


Tue FULL Text of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority’s report to Congress on the 
airport situation (BW—Apr1’39,p20) , is 
now available for distribution as a pub- 
lication of some 80,000 words. It should 
be required reading for all those munici- 
pal officials, air-minded citizens, and 
Chamber of Commerce committees who 
for a decade have been tussling with the 
problem of how to get an airport for their 
community, or of what to do with an air- 
port after they have got it. The CAA 
has plenty of administrative faults (see 
page 21), but this report is a fine job. 
The CAA’s survey turns out to have 
been most conscientious. Its Airport Sec- 
tion, working frequently with the Works 
Progress Administration made actual vis- 
its to some 90% of the country’s 2,174 
airports and assembled aerial photographs 
of 80% of them. It issued questionnaires 
on investments and operating expenses. 
It made special studies of terminals 
where air traffic density was greatest. 


Airport Deficiencies Described 


It found out several disappointing 
things about our existing airport system: 
(1) Few fields are really large enough. 
Seven-eighths of them lack “all-direction” 
runways of even 2,500 feet in length. 
None of them yet have runways of 4,500 
feet, the length thought desirable for 
really adequate major air line terminals. 
Only seven airports are currently in 
process of being extended to that size. 
(2) The great majority of our airports 
are very poorly equipped. Barely half of 
them have hangars. Only 882 have fuel- 
ing facilities; all but 230 are without 
lighting equipment. (8) All but 15% 
of our airports are operating at a deficit. 
In 1987 expenditures for operation and 
maintenance were about $5,000,000— 
an average of almost $3,000 per field; 
average gross income was not over half 
that figure. (4) Capital spent for air- 
port construction and improvement is 
now almost entirely governmental. Since 
19383 the federal government had ex- 
pended $140,000,000 while all other agen- 
cies had put in only $40,000,000. And 
the share of that creditable to private 
capital was almost negligible. 

What the CAA thinks the nation’s air- 
port system should be, emerges in the 
details of three tentative programs laid 
out for Congressional guidance. 

Most immediately needed are improve- 
ments to bring to a “properly high stand- 
ard of quality” the 236 airports already 
designated as official air mail stops. Ac- 


tually conditions on many of these 
now so poor that some 57 have lx 
dropped entirely as ports of call by t 
air lines. Forty of these fields, the A 
thority found, ought to be extended * 
the 4,500 foot runway class. Almost a! 
of them need substantial lengthening or 
improvement. To carry out this progr: 
would cost $128,000,000. 

Beyond that a second objective wo 
be to extend “adequate development” ‘ 
some 860 airports, thus permitting w 
growth of the air transport 
through “feeder lines” and making a 
large number of first-class fields ava 
able for private flying, for training pu 
poses, and, in case of war, for strate, 
military use. This (which includes t 
first program) would cost an estimat: 
230,000,000. 

Finally, in an attempt to evaluate ; 
ultimate goal, the CAA’s experts drew 
up a third program which would rai 
the total of our airports from 2,174 to a: 
approximate 3,500. No less than 300 
would have runways over 3,500 fee! 
1,250 would have runways of more tha 
2,500 feet; all the rest would be brought 
above the 1,500 foot length set as a 
minimum. Including the first two pro- 
grams, this would cost $435,000,000 and 
would more than double the nation’s es 
timated present investment in airports of 
$325 ,000,000. 


svst« 


Washington Must Provide Funds 


And who should foot the bill? Th: 
CAA tells Congress that the great par! 
of the burden must be assumed by thx 
federal government. While work-relief 
projects continue to be necessary, the 
Authority thinks preference should lx 
given such airport projects. It adds that 
supplementary funds to an approximat: 
25% should be made available for air 
port projects of special importance out 
side the usual terms of work-relief grants 
and that if the time of work-relief shou! 
pass, the government should continue th: 
expenditure of funds on airports whi 
are part of the basic defense or transpo! 
systems. 

But—here is bad news for many 
community—the CAA sees no reaso! 
why there should be direct federal cor 
tribution to the cost of maintaining an 
operating airports—except that the gov 
ernment might, as funds permit, hel) 
in the maintenance of lighting equip 
ment or other navigation facility as ; 
part of the cost of operating the federa! 
airways system. 
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Seeing the Directors 


Illinois Central board takes 
yearly trip, to view road—and to 
be viewed. 


Four Pvt_MANs, an observation car, and 
a diner pulled out of Chicago’s Illinois 
Central station early Friday morning, 
April 14, bearing the directors and officers 
of the system on their annual inspection 
trip. Basic purpose was to show the 
road to the directors. But shrewdly 
sandwiched into this year’s trip was a 
plan to show the directors to the folks 
who live along the road. 

Ever since the days of Charles H. 
Markham the Illinois Central has been 
peculiarly alert to homely ways of mak- 
ing friends with its customers and neigh- 
bors. Lawrence A. Downs kept up the 
good work, now has moved up to be 
chairman. Pres. John L. Bevan shows 
every sign of maintaining the tradition. 

Middle Western newspapers a couple 
of years ago began pointing with alarm 
at eastern domination of western rail- 
roads. Last May the Illinois Central 
shifted the site of its monthly board 
meetings from New York to Chicago. 
At the same time some of the Wall Street 
directors resigned and their places were 
filled by midwestern and southern busi- 
ness men. The road was applauded for 
its responsiveness to public opinion. 


Road Widens Friendships 


With this example of what a few 
board meetings can do to make the 
neighbors feel friendly, Bevan and his 
staff decided it was worth trying on an 
extended scale. So the April directors’ 
meetings were pulled out of Chicago and 
for this month went a-traveling. On Fri- 
day evening, after an all-day trip look- 
ing at roadbed, the travelers went to 
Memphis’ Peabody Hotel for dinner. 
With them a couple of dozen local big- 
wigs sat down to get acquainted under 
the mentorship of the one Memphis di- 
rector, W. R. King, merchant-banker. 
Saturday morning the board was to meet 
in Memphis as directors of the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad. 

That evening the traveling directorate 
was to reach New Orleans in time for its 
second meeting of the day, this time as 
the board of the Illinois Central Railroad 
Co. Thereafter they were to go to An- 
toine’s Restaurant for a dinner similar 
in purpose to the Memphis function. 
New Orleans’ own Illinois Central direc- 
tor, A. D. Geoghegan, head of Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift Co., was to be in charge. 

After leaving New Orleans Sunday 
morning (April 16), the directors are due 
in Paducah that night too late for a pub- 
lic dinner. But at 7 a.m., early-rising 
Pres. Bevan is to turn them out for a 
hurried look through the road’s Paducah 
shops before breakfast aboard the train 
on their way back to Chicago. 


GOOD BUSINESS 


NEWS 


~ Nee es 
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A Going Business Uses Its Receivables 
To Finance a 500% Sales Increase 


Ci year older—five times 
bigger in sales volume— 
and going strong with a 10% 
net profit . . . because early 
in 1937 the ACE FOOD PRO- 
DUCTS COMPANY* saw and 
answered an advertisement 
describing the Commercial 
Credit Company planof“NON- 
NOTIFICATION” OPEN AC- 
COUNT FINANCING. 


What they learned was en- 
couraging. The plan they 
worked out subsequently with 
our assistance put them in a 
position to control distribu- 
tion through new channels, at 
a higher rate of profit. 


From operating one shift five 
days a week, they soon went to 
a six day week, working two 
shifts. Every month since, their 
sales volume has increased. 


Within a year, their net worth 
was 50% greater, their out- 
standing receivables and sales 


volume had been multiplied 
five times. And Profit? Last 
available quarterly figures 
showed a net 10% on sales. 


Accounts receivable financing 
is NOt, as some inquiries have 
supposed, a last barrier against 
77B. True, it has helped to put 
many a coal aininedlianateen 
back on its feet. But when you 
analyze it, you see its greater 
value to going concerns. 


It is the only form of com- 
mercial banking that provides 
cash as needed, without pre- 
liminary expense or adlay, 
without maintenance of mar- 
ginal credit balances, without 
surrender of credit and collec- 
tion supervision, management 
or ownership. 


If you would like **Informa- 
tion’’, write for our free 
booklet, ‘“CAPITAL AT 
WORK "’. Address all inquiries 
to *‘ Dept. BW.” 


*A fictitions name, but the facts and figures, taken from our records, can be certified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


““Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 











24-Labor and Management 


2 PRACTICAL 
STEPS 


IN YOUR INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS PROGRAM 


If you would encourage loyalty 
and good will among the peo- 
ple who work for you, make 
your industrial relations practical 
. . . personal, The experience of 
progressive management sug- 
gests five of the little “big things” 
that make employees want to 
say— “I’m working for a good 
company.” 


Play is as necessary to 

well-balanced men as it is 
to healthy youngsters. Elabo- 
fate equipment is not required 
...abat,a softball. Ping Pong, 
card tables, bridge clubs 
thrive with little organization. 


Companies now issue 

regular, separate state- 
ments to employees as well as 
stockholders. In “primer” 
style, these help show workers 
what they are working for 
and where wages come from. 


Movable wagons or con- 

venient stands in the plant 
to supply candy, soft drinks, 
tobacco, etc., are welcomed 
during rest periods, and often 
result in a noticeable step-up 
in efficiency. 

No one can keep up 

steady work too long. 
Correctly timed rest periods 
offer a change of pace that 
usually increases productivity 
as well as satisfaction with 
working conditions. 








Washrooms with hot water, | 
soap and individual ScotTissue 
Towels remind workers several 
times a day of a management vitally 
interested in their welfare... health, 





The Scott Washroom Advisory Service is available 
to help arrange washrooms comfortably, economi- 
cally and efficiently. The Scott Survey will 
suggest how to relieve congestion, reduce waste, 
overhead, and create good will in plant or office 
washrooms. Please send for our booklet. BWw-4 


© Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. Send me, without 
obligation, “Scott Washroom Advisory Service.” 


Nane—_____—___ 





Address __—____—_—_ 
Copr., 1989, Scott Paper Co 
Trade Mark “‘ScotTissue"’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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Call Up and See Where It’s Raining 





A phone call to MEridian 7-1212 in 
New York will bring you the exact 
time. And a call to WEather 6-1212 
will bring you the forecast and the 
latest bulletins of the U.S Weather 
Bureau, since the New York Tele- 
phone Co. last week instailed a reg- 
ular weather-forecast service. Dr. 


James H. Kimball (left, above), head 





OOOO CELEFEETELETEEBTATAAAEEELEALAEEGSE 





Wide W 4 


of the New York Weather Bur 
and Ralph E. Walker, assistant vice- 
president of the Bell Telephone (¢ 
are here looking over the steel tape 
recorder which gives out the reports 
to phone customers. The New York 
Co., first in the Bell System to install 
a weather bureau, gets 60,000 calls a 
day on its time-service. 
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Labor Hit Again 


California court turns 
thumbs down on picketing and 
closed shop; unions will fight. 


SCARCELY HAD PEACE settled down over 
San Francisco after the courts squelched 
“quickie” strikes against the Matson 
Navigation Co. by forbidding picketing 
(BW—Aprl’39,p26), than labor got 
socked in the teeth again. Last weekend, 
the District Court of Appeals reversed a 
lower court verdict and granted an in- 
junction to some 32 employees of the 
Howard Automobile Co. against the 
AF.L. Retail Automobile Salesmen’s 
Union, which had been picketing the 
Howard Co. to force unionization. 
Labor attorneys pored over the 17- 
page ruling and saw these highlights: 
(1) Picketing is lawful only in those 
cases where an authentic labor dispute 
exists between an employer and his em- 
ployees. (2) The individual workman 
shall have full freedom of association and 
self-organization not subject to the con- 
trol of the majority. (3) Any individual 


workman may join with one or mor 
other employees of the same employer 
and form their own organization, either 
on the basis of crafts represented in the 
employment, or on the basis of race, 
color or religion, or upon no basis what- 
ever other than that it is of their own 
choosing. (4) Any individual workman 
or group of workmen has the right to 
bargain with his employer free from 
interference. 

These opinions are based on the fun- 
damental thesis that jurisdiction is the 
sole prerogative of government and “no 
government concedes to any individual 
or group, organized or unorganized, the 
independent power to exercise any esse! 
tial governmental function.” 


Based on State Labor Code 


This decision also applies to similar 
actions in the cities of Los Angeles and 
San Jose. The three judges of the appeal! 
court carefully emphasized that their ru 
ing was based upon the state labor cod: 
and had nothing to do with national la 
bor laws. They pointed out that all the 
parties to the three actions admitted tha‘ 
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the sole purpose of the picket and boy- 
cott was to compel employers to sign a 
contract whereby they would force em- 
ployees to join a designated union or be 
discharged and the decision reads: “There 
is no constitutional authority or power 
in any person or group of persons to com- 
pel another to execute a contract against 
his will.” 

Cracking down on the closed shop, the 
court concluded: “The stated policy de- 
clared in the labor code renders unlawful 
every contract between an employer and 
employee wherein the latter agrees to 


join or remain a member of any labor 
organization.” 

As the full import of the ruling dawned 
on union officials, plans were immedi- 
ately begun to amend state labor laws 
to make legal the practice of picketing 
for unionization even before the state 
supreme court gets a chance to rule 
finally on the issue. In view of the pro- 


labor sentiment of the present adminis- | 


tration of Gov. Culbert L. Olson, union 


officials believe the legislature may be | 
prevailed upon to take the necessary 


action. 


Auto Industry Awaits Union War 


Homer Martin moves to affiliate with A.F.L. and 
meanwhile C.1.0. union asks Ford for a conference. | 
Organizational strikes in some plants expected. 


“Too QuIET TO Last” is the consensus of 
the automotive industry with regard to 
the United Automobile Workers’ situa- 
tion. With both U.A.W. conventions out 
of the way, everybody seems to be wait- 
ing for the other fellow to make the 
first move. Latest developments are: 

1. The Martin faction is moving closer 
to a possible American Federation of 
Labor deal with the passing of a resolu- 
tion by the executive board empowering 
Martin to make overtures. So far, two 
powerful Flint locals have endorsed the 
movement by passing supporting resolu- 
tions to that effect 

2. The group affiliated with the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations is ap- 
parently trying to make up its mind 
whether to move first in the direction 
of a Ford organizational campaign or in 
the direction of strengthening its posi- 
tion in controversial plants. This week 
the C.L.0. faction sent a letter to Ford, 
requesting a conference; but Harry Ben- 
nett, Ford personnel director, said, 
“There won’t be any conference.” 

8. Factories are sitting tight—dealing 
with locals where possible—and keeping 
their fingers crossed. 


Organization Funds Needed 


Martin’s move toward the A.F.L. at 
this time is based to some extent on a 
crying need for funds for organization 
work. That there will be “organizational” 
strikes sooner or later, neither faction 
denies—but strikes cost money, and 
Martin can’t afford them the way 
things stand. 

Whether or not there will be National 
Labor Relations Board elections in dis- 
puted plants is also still a question at 
the moment. The C.1.0. group has re- 
quested such elections at Kelsey-Hayes 
and Chrysler so far, but is not pushing 
the demand. The group is faced by the 
possibility that neither wing of the 
UA.W. might win such an election, 


since the N.L.R.B. would place three 
choices on the ballot—the C.1.0. group, 
the Martin group, and “Neither.” If the 
“Neither” votes should obtain a clear 
majority on the first ballot, the result 
would be too damaging to the union 
labor movement as a whole—particularly 
to the group requesting the election. 


The two conventions showed clearly | 


that the C.1.0. group controls the larger 
percentage of U.A.W. locals and indi- 
vidual memberships. The reports of the 
credentials committees indicated, how- 
ever, that either the membership of the 
U.A.W. has been greatly overrated in 
the past, or else that it has shrunk 
enormously in the last year or two. 


Advisory Board Continued 


The Cleveland convention’s highlights: 

1. Apparent resentment on the part 
of a considerable group to the continued 
advice and presence of C.1.O. officers. 
Later the convention majority endorsed, 
however, continuation of the advisory 
board composed of Sidney Hillman and 
Philip Murray (C.I.0. leaders) and Pres. 
R. J. Thomas and Secretary-Treasurer 
George Addes of the U.A.W. 

2. Revision of the constitution elimi- 
nating (at Hillman’s and Murray’s sug- 
gestion) the posts of vice-presidents 
entirely, because a reduction in the num- 
ber of vice-presidents threatened to 
cause a split between the middle-of-the- 
roaders, headed by Walter Reuther, 
and the coalition of Richard Franken- 
steen’s “conservatives” and of Commun- 
ists. The new executive board is appar- 
ently fairly well controlled by the con- 
servative-and-Communist group, for the 
moment. 

3. Voted to support the Society of 
Designing Engineers in contract negotia- 
tions with plants. 

4. Passed a resolution requiring that 
parts, dies, and materials handled by 
auto workers bear a C.1.0. union label 
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| Pare Oil Village, auto 
| camp de luxe, near 


| 
| 
| 





Customers 
Like Self-Regulating Heat 
—and Plenty of It 


Pure Oil Village finds Iron Fireman not 
only gives better heating at reduced 
fuel cost, but actually pulls business 


Since Pure Oil Village 

installed Iron Fireman 

automatic coal heating 

in 1936 its guests have 

enjoyed absolute tem- 

perature control, re- 

ports President W. L. 

Moore. “We are con- 

fident that Iron Fire- 

man automatic heat- 

ing has attracted a 

Wiley L. Moore, presideot of great deal of trade.” 

Pure Oil Con pany Cc ees a 

Sustomers appreci 

ate abundant, uniform warmth, whether it 

be in a metropolitan hotel, a roadside camp 

or any other business. Iron Fireman sup- 

plies ample reserves of self-regulated heat 

which draws customers. At the same time 

it cuts fuel costs. Thus in two ways Iron 
Fireman contributes to your profits. 


Iron Fireman Coa! Flow 
models feed direct from 


COAL HANDLING 


bioa—no coal handling; you needn't even see the coal. 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Firing 


Portland, Oregon; Cleveland, Toronto 


IRON FIREMAN MPG. CO 
3142 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


() Make Firing Survey [7] Send Catalog 


Name 





Address 
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Miracle Desk Organizer 


@ Find those important papers 
. at your finger tips, always 


Here's the NEW, sensible way to k unfinished busi- 
ness matters eonstey before you, Prevents confusion 

and misplacing papers. Keeps your desk tidy. 
Miracle Desk Organizer will help you accomplish more 
work and make it infinitely more pleasant. Takes legal- 
size papers. Beautiful -constructed cabinet covered 
with best quality, embossed, heavy, simulated leather. 
4 colors—red and blue pin seal, natural pigskin and 
brown two-tone Spanish leather. Includes 12 self-classi- 
tying folders with separate tities in 22 carat gold letters 
or transparent olips for own tities. Price $7.50, 
postage paid. Write for circular B. 


Miracle Desk Organizer, 55! Sth Av., New York, N.Y. 


BUSINESS WEEK 


Five dollars per year 
Three years, ten dollars 
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SPECIALIZED PRODUCERS 





| stamp—as a further basis for organiza- 





tion work in the parts industry. 

5. Eliminated the power of the U.A.W. 
president to suspend board members and 
forbade board members to hold local 
union offices. Thus the board becomes 
the prime power in the U.A.W. 


Job Insurance Woes 


Governors want more fed- 
eral money. Deficit blamed on 
high administrative costs. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE was in the 
limelight again this week as Congress 
raced against time in an effort to appro- 


| priate additional funds for state unem- 


ployment insurance board administrative 
expenses. While at least one state, New 
Hampshire, was sharply curtailing its 
compensations and its placement services, 
several governors last week were tele- 
graphing warnings to Washington that 
the existing appropriation of $49,000,000 


| for the fiscal year ending June 30 would 


~ 
VICK ACTION ON YOUR NEEDS 


With mill and general offices centered in one 
location, the Thomas Steel Organization is geared 
for prompt action on the needs of customers and 
daily meets the demands of emergency. 


Executive, production, sales and engineering 
departments co-ordinate their efforts quickly to 
satisfy unusual requirements. . . . Their combined 
knowledge is immediately available to suggest 
methods for reducing your costs, improving your 
product or giving you better service. 


Our long experience in cold rolled strip steel 
manufacture is dovetailed with your modern, ef- 
ficient processes to achieve high uniform quality 
and closely controlled unit cost of your output. 


THE THOMAS STEEL CO. Warren, 0. 


OF 







be exhausted by April 30, and that $12,- 











COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
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000,000 more would be needed. Reas: 
many more states have adopted un 
ployment insurance schemes than 
drafters of the Social Security | 
expected. 

Another reason for the deficit see: 
indicated in a survey made public by | 
American Association for Social Se: 
ity, which attributed high administrat 
costs to the “unnecessary cumbersor 
ness” of the unemployment insura 
systems used by the various states, ; 
reported the personnel required to 
minister the U.S. laws was four times 
large proportionately as in Great Brit: 
The survey also revealed, on the b: 
of reports from 26 states and the Distr 
of Columbia, an average cost in 1938 
$17.22 to fill each private job through 
public employment service, while 
New York State the figure was o 
twice as large, $38.98. 


Strife Over Merit Rating 
Meanwhile lively battles raged in M 
nesota and New York over merit rating 
proposals, designed to reduce the tax on 
employers having favorable employment 

records (BW—Mar18'39,p38). In 
Minnesota House, a merit rating bill, 
apply in 1940 to small employers and 
thereafter to all establishments, passed in 
a close vote as a compromise measur 
when the House refused to follow 
Senate’s lead in accepting a farm b! 
proposal to exempt from taxation e: 
ployers of eight persons or less. The N: 
York State Employers Conference, « 
spite the opposition of its building trades 
section, announced its intention to seek 
merit rating legislation. In neither st 
does the proposed change involve a de- 
parture from the pooled-fund system 

A few of the other angles helping to 
keep job insurance in the forefront of 
business attention this week were: 

1. The continued fight over proposed 
amendment of the New York law, and 
over confirmation of the state industrial 
commissionér, entrusted with the law’s 
execution {BW—Mar25°39,p49) . 


Warned to Keep Records 


‘2. A decision of the New York Unem 
ployment Insurance Appeals Board serv- 
ing as a warning to small employers to 
keep full employment records as required 
under the law. In the absence of such 
records, the board ignored the verbal de- 
nials of an electrical contractor charged 
with employing more than four workers, 
and ordered him to catch up on unem- 
ployment insurance payments. 

3. A report on merit rating formulas 
by Prof. Herman Feldman of Dartmouth 
and Donald M. Smith of the Railroad 
Retirement Board, urging amendment of 
the Social Security Act to require greater 
standardization in the unemployment in- 
surance laws of the various states to 
eliminate the possibility of unfair com- 
petitive advantage as between one state 
and another. 
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SEFEEEEEETEEEETATAEETAEEAELEETE 


LABOR ANGLES 





— 


What’s the Shooting For? 


As A.F.L. RepreseNTATIVEs prepared 
this week to advocate Wagner Act re- 
vision before the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee, the latest summary of recent 
NLRB employee elections (last pre- 
vious tabulation, BW—Mar11’39,p38) 
revealed that A.F.L. unions are making 
out very nicely indeed under existing 
conditions. Of the 101 elections reported, 
Federation affiliates entered 70, and won 
53, beating C.1.0. unions in 25 cases, 
and other contestants in 28. Meanwhile 
the C.L.O., entering 62 elections, won 28, 
in 7 of which there was A.F.L. opposi- 
tion. Independent unions won majorities 
in eight out of 12 tries, while employee 
representation plans were selected in 
three out of the four elections in which 
they figured. In the remaining 10 elec- 
tions, employees voted against collec- 
tive bargaining. 


Labor and the Fairs 

Wen some 2,000 New York City 
plumbers went on strike recently, seri- 
ously hampering construction work at 
the World’s Fair where 400 of their 
number were employed, some observers 
recalled the prolonged labor difficulties 
of the Paris International Exposition of 
1937, and wondered if Visitor No. 1 on 
the banks of the Flushing, like visitor 
No. 1 on the banks of the Seine, would 
find incomplete buildings right and left 
on opening day. Optimism ruled again, 
however, as employers and plumbers 
conferred this week under Mayor La 
Guardia’s truce arrangement. Last sum- 
mer’s brief tie-up of electrical installa- 
tion work was the only other major 
wrangle in the course of construction. 
Workers and employers on San Fran- 
cisco’s Treasure Island finished up their 
job with an even cleaner slate than New 
York. 


Master Contracts Hinted 
Pactric COAST SALMON CANNERS appar- 
ently were getting past the threat of a 
labor tieup this week, with joint com- 
mittees busy ironing out disputes which 
had produced earlier picketing and con- 
siderable nervousness among the big 
San Francisco and Seattle packers. 
Eventually, the canners are expected to 
form a coastwide employer association 
and to consider “master contracts” with 
labor as now used by San Francisco busi- 
nesses. In the case of salmon, however, 
a tough problem arises—if the employ- 
should have to shut down the Coast 
packing plants to force a point, the sea- 
sonal pack might be grabbed off by 
Japanese boats. With this in mind, the 
American plants will proceed with great 
caution in off-record consultations. 
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Let the sidewalks sizzle! 
You'll stay fresh as the 
proverbial daisy when 
you visit New York, and 
the World's Fair, and en- 
foy Carrier Air Condi- 
tioning ... everywhere! 

It's true air condition- 
ing, the result of 37 years 
of exclusive air condi- 
tioning experience, test- 
ed by time throughout 99 
countries of the world. 


Air Conditioning 


@ Eating... sleeping. ..“‘doing the town”’...no matter how 
you spend your time in Manhattan, you'll spend it comfort- 
ably day and night in places that are Carrier Air Conditioned! 
10 leading department stores, such as Macy's and Lord & 
Taylor's provide Carrier Comfort. So do countless smart 
shops... 65 theatres, including Radio City Music Hall. . 
a score of brilliant night clubs such as the Casa Mafana... 
more than 100 restaurants such as Child’s, the Coq-Rouge 
and the Brass Rail... 30 great hotels such as the Waldorf- 
Astoria and the New Yorker. And at the World’s Fair—in 
such great exhibits as Ford, Du Pont, French Government 
and Carrier's 5-story Igloo of Tomorrow. 

As you enjoy this cool, clean, quiet comfort, remember, you 
can enjoy this same comfort in your home, your office, every- 
where—and at the lowest cost in Carrier history. Ask your 
local Carrier representative for information today. 


“Weather Makers to the World” 





Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 


IN New York CIty, T00... 


Wow lils ace 


In Your Home or Office 
“World's FAIR WEATHER” 


More attractive than ever, 
more compact than ever, 
Carrier's new 1939 Room 
Air Conditioners bring 
ou cool, clean, quiet com- 
ort at the lowest price in 
Carrier history. No build- 
ing alterations, no pipes, 
no drains — plugs into any 
electric outlet like a lamp. 
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T the elevator landing of Republic 

Steel’s New York offices, this floor 
of Armstrong-Stedman Reinforced Rub- 
ber Tile does a three-way job: 

1. Its quietness and restful resilience 
add to the dignity and efficiency of a 
great corporation's offices, 

2. Its rich colors extend a warm wel- 
come to visitors and employees. 

3. Its exceptional durabil- 
ity resists the constant flow 
of traffic. 

Armstrong-Stedman Rub- 
ber Tile can be laid over 
your old floors. It is easy 
and economical to maintain. 
Write now for our booklet. 
















CORK TILE 





RUBBER TILE 






Armstrong Cork Company, 
Building Materials Division, 
1230 State St., Lancaster, Pa. 





~ ~ ~ 


Armstrong Cork Company manufactures 
the only complete line of resilient floor- 
ings: Linoleum, Linotile (Oil-Bonded), 
Asphalt Tile, Cork Tile, and Rubber Tie. 


LINOTILE (oi Bonotd) ASPHALT TILE 


mshong 


S LINOLEUM 


an/ RESILIENT , NON-CERAMIC TILES 





LINOWALL + ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 
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PAGE pioneered in originating and de- 
signing this post especially for chain link 
fence fabric. It provides even greater 
strength and utility. This post, a PAGE 
contribution to better protection, is only 
one of mony exclusive advantages. 









Product of Aage Steck & Wire Division, American Chain & 








YOU'RE LOOKING AT A WING CHANNEL FENCE POST! 





56 years of fence service is available 
through one of our 92 Association 
Members—a locally responsible firm in- 
terested in serving you. Secure his name 
and free literature—write PAGE FENCE 
ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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Plastics in Autos 





Challenging steel, synthetic 
materials are being specified {or 


many uses. The next may be fo 
inside roof of car. 


Derroir (Business Week Bureau)- 
war of materials for supremacy i 
automotive industry is on. It’s as } 
a struggle as you will find even in |] 
pean diplomacy. The “have-nots” 
trying to wrest control from the “ha 


and, in meeting 


some cases, are 
success. 
Most spectacular rivalry is bet 


steel and plastics, with the latter 
ingly making considerable inroads o1 
These taken 


form of gradual penetration rather 


former. inroads have 


an open assault. Plastics now are |} 
specified for many applications—int: 
moldings and knobs, instrument pa 
steering wheels (with a_ steel c 
Latest talk is that they are being 
for the roof of the 
fabric is Chief 

that a plastic ceiling for 


car body, in various hues, would a 


sidered inside 


where now used. 


ment is 


splash of color where the appeara 
today is drab. 


Visualize Body of Plastics 


But the biggest news is yet to cor 
Reduction of weight for non-load be 
ing parts is the aim of more than 
car maker. How it be done? O 
company says privately that the 
bet is to make so-called “rubber fend: 
(molded builds 
parts as hoods and trunk panels, her 
fore shaped from sheet steel, out of p 
tics. This the 
when the entire car body may be m 
of plastics; it is working toward 


can 


plastics) and to 


company visualizes 


; 


goal in its research laboratories. 
Ford already has a sizable mol 
plastics department of its own, in a 
tion to making purchases outside. A 
other important company is install 
such a department, its use of plast 
being sufficiently large to warrant 


r 


4 


making a portion of its own requ 
ments rather than depending entirely 
on custom molders, 

Steel forgings are continuing to take 


a beating in at least one automotl 
quarter. Ford makes no bones about t 
fact that its use of cast alloy steel 
widened appreciably the past few ye: 
And new parts of that material 
being added constantly. Meanwhile F: 
has enlarged its foundry capacity 
casting these parts and has still furt! 
improved its ability to cast to m 
closer limits than ever before, tl 
cutting machining operations. 

All of this sounds bad for steel peop 
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but they aren’t too downhearted. They 
know that the automobile industry has 
spent millions of dollars to advertise all- 
steel bodies and all-steel cars to the buy- 
ing public, thus building up in the pub- 
lic mind the fact that no other material 
is so strong as steel. And on the subject 





of plastics being made as strong as steel, 
the steel people say, “We're from Mis- 


” 


sour, 





Work at Improvement of Steel 

The steel mills haven’t been asleep 
either. They are continually improving 
the quality of their product—the surface 
finish, deep-drawing characteristics, the 
structure of the steel itself. A new prod- 
uct drawing much attention from the 
automotive crowd is lead-bearing steel 
which has as a major selling point its 
easy machineability, thereby cutting 
manufacturing costs. Not so 
much of it will be used in 1940 cars, 
say Detroiters, because it is so new, but 


process 


probably a great deal in 1941 models 

Powdered iron is another much-talked- 
bout material, It is pressed into final 
shape in much the same way as molded 
plastics. Parts from which it is made 
need little further processing. Three big 
companies in the automotive field are 
reported experimenting with it. The main 
barrier to its use is its high price. 
Powdered iron is imported from Sweden 
and apparently at present there are no 
domestic sources, though vague rumors 
of plans for constructing a plant in this 
country to make powdered iron have 
been floating around Detroit. 


New Textile Technic 


Flat minimum wage, dictat- 
ing plant modernization in South, 
heightens interest in new machin- 
ery at exhibit. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE mill operators, who | 
are face to face with the proposed 32i¢ 
per hour minimum wage for their work- 
ers under the wage-hour law, were given 
one answer to their wage cost problem 
at the Southern Textile Exposition at 
Greenville, S. C. The answer: modern- 
ization. A multitude of recent mechan- 
ical improvements have been developed 
to increase mill efficiency and reduce the 
labor required per unit of product. 

To many manufacturers modernization 
was not a subject for idle comment, but 
a life and death question, for by the new 
ruling the South would lose its tradi- 
tional wage advantage over the North 
which has enabled some operators to 
meet competition despite high-cost, in- 
efficient mills. The new 32)¢ wage rate | 
would be the same in both the North 
and the South. 

Considering general trends, it is no 
longer quite accurate to regard the expo- 
sition as a stock-taking of the cotton- 
textile industry. The invasion of former 
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Head of Amenhotep I11, circa 1400 B.C, 


showing “‘Uraeus,”” symbol of protection. 


The ornament in this ancient Egyptian’s head-dress was his personal 
protection against accidents. By its power he thought to ward off injury. 


But modern individuals, more realistic, seek sounder protection — the 
certain security of accident insurance against hospital expense, doctor 





bills, loss of income and savings consequent on personal injury. 


A personal accident policy in Standard of Detroit, a pioneer accident 
company, can be secured through any Standard agent. This Company 
also protects against the consequences of illness, burglary, forgery, 
embezzlement, automobile accident, and similar hazards. A 55-year 
record of prompt, equitable adjustments is your assurance of satisfaction. 





April 24-29 is NATIONAL ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE Week 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies...Since 1884 
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new portable electric 
Budgit’ hoists 





RUPTUBES! 


injurious to 
Heavy loa feed quickly, 
a toon effort. Hang of 
pees in Budgit Hoists! y 
sett from <= pee 
Easily portable, the arge’ = 
92 \bs. Four sizes 
to 2000 lbs., hoist 
arm free to guide 
wh a her! All safety features. 
ries fob lowest ever for a 
hovers! And include everyt 
ol ‘ 


4 
250 t., $119—S% me Sie 
-, 33 
1000 — E catalog 
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BUSINESS 
PROFITS 


. . . follow business under- 
standing. 


BUSINESS WEEK is read 
regularly by profit-making 
executives who must know 
not merely WHAT is hap- 
pening but must under- 
stand WHY things happen. 


cotton mills by synthetic fibers has wiped 
out old lines of demarcation between 
branches of the industry. This, too, has 
taken on added significance this year be- 
cause of the very recent development of 
new fibers, such as Nylon and Vinyon. 
As materials produced from non-cellulose 
bases, they may easily mark the begin- 
ning of a revolution in what is known 
now as the rayon field. Interest in the 
synthetics, and technical progress in the 
processing of them, were strongly evident 
among visitors and exhibitors. 

The radical potentialities of these two 
major trends have been reinforced since 
the 19387 Greenville show by a multi- 
plicity of other developments. On the 
mechanical side have been such advances 
as special card lickerin clothing for rayon 
staple, stop motions for spinning frames, 
automatic bobbin winders, a drawing-in 
machine for steel heddles, a loom-stop- 
motion wiring machine, a weft-straight- 
ening device applied to high-speed tent- 
ers, more efficient power-plant equipment. 

Then there has been increased applica- 
tion of new finishes, such as the crease- 
resistant finish, water-repellent finish, 
transparent finish, and permanent finish. 














Besides these specific developments 
there were such background influences as 
the problem of the government holdings 
of cotton and the social implications of 

the new mechanical picker. 


‘Better Meat to Eat 


New method protects carcass 
in shipment. Helps packers and 
retailers. 


Berrer MetHops of protecting dressed 
meat in shipment to reduce shrinkage 
and other loss have been developed in 
the packing industry. Thus far they have 
been applied to veal and lamb. These 
meats, especially veal, are delicate and 
| susceptible to darkening and drying out 
in transit or in storage. 

Veal has until recently been shipped 
hide-on for protection. Packers had to 
pay freight on the hide at dressed-meat 
rates, meanwhile moving it away from 
rather than toward the tannery. Their 
branch house cutters are not expert veal 
| skinners, retail market men are worse, 
and hides were often scored in removing. 
Unless the meat, once skinned, sold in a 
hurry, a trimming loss devolved upon 
branch house or retailer. 

Also, quality variation makes many 
customers leery of veal. The pinpoint 
grade-marking technique used for beef 
could not be applied because veal lacks 
the fat to take it, and anyhow the hide 
was still on when it left the plant. The 
packers reasoned that if they found a 
way to grade-mark the higher qualities 

| of veal through to consumer kitchens, a 
brisker veal demand would follow. 

After years of work, Swift & Co. tech- 

| nicians progressed to the stage of a re- 
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Protecting dressed veal—the Si 
grade label goes on (left); the carc: 
gets an inner wrapping of specially 
prepared muslin (center), an outer 
wrapper of transparent paper cov- 
ered with stockinette (right). 


gional tryout in 1936. Soon the idea wa 
in general use and has been gaining « 
ceptance ever since. Once protection was 
evolved, grade marking quickly followed 
A cellulose strip printed with the app 
priate mark for one of the three to; 
grades—Premium, Select, or merely 
Swift’s—is slapped on lengthwise. If this 
happens to carry through to the dinner- 
plate, it is edible when cooked. 

By Swift’s protective method a mus- 
lin wrapper, still moist after dipping 
saline solution, went tightly around the 
carcass. A kraft paper sack was now 
slipped over and tied at the top. Only 
fault was that the outer sack often broke 
in transit and thus lost the air seal that 
insulated against temperature changes 
and retained natural moisture. Recent!) 
the answer appeared: a tough, trans- 
parent paper wrapped on loosely to trap 
a humidor layer of air, then over it a 
cotton fabric cover—stockinette is being 
used now, is still in the test stage. Swift 
claims this final layer protects the paper 
and delivers the veal to the dealer with 
all its original bloom and weight. Bra: 
house or retailer can slice the meat down 
through the wrappings to get the « 
thus keep the meat protected as long as 
it remains in stock. The method is called 
Saniseal-Wrapt. 


Meat Retains Freshness 


Now Swift is in the introductory stage 
of extending Sanisealing to lamb, using 
only the inner muslin wrapper and an 
outer paper bag. Most lambs are pro- 
duced in the West, nearly half of all 
lambs are eaten in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago. So dressed 
lamb travels far, with ample opportunity 
for darkening and dehydration. Wrapped, 
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he point of consumption. 

Swift’s process is patented, but other 
nackers have found ways to get close to 
it. It all costs only a few cents per car- 
Offsetting savings depend on pre- 







it 
ll. 


ass. 


»yresent levels veal-wrapping cost is repaid 
manyfold by keeping skinning in expert 
hands and holding the hide at the kill- 
ing point. Less expensive lamb wrap- 
ping pays a net profit by retaining most 
of the natural moisture to destination. 





Silver-Lined Barrel 


That’s one of the possibili- 
ties being explored by producers’ 
research project. 





ENCOURAGED BY RESULTS achieved dur- 
ing almost two full years of intensive 
search and research for tonnage uses for 
silver (BW—Mar5'38,p40) , 
backers of the American Silver Pro- 
ducers’ Research Project, National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, allot- 
ted sufficient new funds last week to 
carry the work forward until May 31, 
1940. All efforts are now being focused 


the financial 


sibilities can be ranked as follows: 
electrical 
alloys, and miscellaneous. 

Work done date in the field of 
coatings indicates the eventual commer- 
cialization of adequate 


coat- 


ings, contacts, fungicides, 
g 


to 


silver coatings 
thin enough to compete with cheaper 
but satisfactory materials. The 
project’s 


less 






adherent non-porous coatings which are 
engaging the attention of several man- 
ufacturers in lines ranging from vanity 
to tank cars. Indicative of the 
thoroughness of the coating investigation 
the various undergoing 
study: welding, spraying, cladding (roll- 
ing duplex ingot), hot dipping, electro- 
plating, chemical reduction vaporization, 
cathode sputtering. 






cases 
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Fungicide Research Carried On 


Biggest potential market for silver 
coatings is in the lining of cans for 
beer and maple syrup and hydrofluoric 
acid and other liquids which are not 
too friendly with tin, but the silver pro- 
ducers are also casting their eyes on the 
possibilities of a silver-lined barrel which 
may prove cheaper than stainless steel. 
Silver electric motor brushes seem to run 
cooler than copper and are less 
affected by humidity. Fungicide research 
proceeds apace, and preliminary results 
appear so favorable that they await cor- 
oborative experimentation. Apparently 

simple aqueous solution of silver ni- 
rate is toxic to a number of fungous | 
nfestations at dilutions which permit | 
direct price competition with the widely 
used “Bordeaux” compound of copper 
sulphate and lime. 
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own pilot plant is now making | 


vailing prices for meat and hides, but at | 





on five sub-projects whose tonnage pos- | 
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*,..take a letter 





































—dear Boss... funny, isn’t it. . . how you or 
J. B. decide on the typewriters for this office 
when we girls are the ones who have to use 
them? Couldn’t we have a tiny voice in this 
matter, and suggest the L C SMITH for every- 
one? ‘The difference in our work...our speed 
... your repair costs and our dispositions, ought 
to convince you we know a really swell type- 
writer when we see one. 


» Seed 1,C SMI 


Mr. Executive: 

Your secretary 
should find in this 
booklet many hints 
helpful to her... 
and to you. May 
we send her a copy 
with our compli- 
ments P 


THE NEW 





LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 


to the boss! 






hd 










N. ¥. 
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CUT COST IN HALF 





Patented DOENUT wheels, developed by the 
inventor of the airwheel for airplanes, are 
handling manual 


plane dollies, hand trucks and scores of other 
manually operated units. Write for literature 
today, stating your load capacity requirements 
per wheel. 


MUSSELMAN PRODUCTS CO. 
6314 St. Clair Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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DOENUTS 


NEW PRODUCTS 





developed by Fullerton, Inc., First Na- 











Photocounter 

Exuisrrors at THE World’s Fairs who 
desire an accurate count of visitors at 
their exhibits can make it an easy, auto- 
matic job with the Photocount, an elec- 
tric eye developed especially for the pur- 
pose by Photobell Corp., 96 Warren St., 
New York. 


Portable Photo Copier 


EmpBopiep IN THE NEW portable Fuller- 
tone Photo Copy Machine are practically 
all the features of larger fixed units: 
self-contained developing bath, bellows 
focusing, focal plane unit with ground 
glass, spool to hold 200 ft. of sensitized 
paper, and automatic cutting device. As 





tional Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn., all 


parts are hinged or geared together into 
one unit. 


Electro-Matic Air Filter 

In THe Evectrro-Maric Air Filter devel- 
oped by American Air Filter Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., electric precipitation re- 
moves smoke and fine dust particles, 
while a viscous impingement filter, run- 
ning in an oil bath, removes lint, heavy 
dust, bugs, butterflies, and other foreign 
matter. Capacities range from 3,650 to 
255,000 cu. ft. of air per minute. 


Photographic Lettering 

Mipway Between hand-set display type 
and hand-lettering in cost is the new 
Lettercraft Process which is being used 
for their clients by Edwards & Beers 
Studio, 959 Eighth Ave., New York. 
Standard or specially designed alphabets 
are carefully letter-spaced in accordance 
with layout requirements and _ then 
photographed. 


Slip-Sheet Eliminator 

Wirs tHe Ransco Dry-O-Vay of RAs 
Sales Co., 302 Delmain Bldg., Ka: 
City, Mo., the production of any of 
duplicating machine is limited only by 
own speed, because slip-sheeting is e] 
nated. The Dry-O-Vay, which in efi 
is a miniature, electrically heated tunnel 
conveyor, will dry as many as 10,00 
copies per hour. 


Refrigerator Sterilamp 
Newest “pLuG-INn” accessory for its 1939 
refrigerators is the Refrigerator Sterilamp, 




















developed by Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O. The special 
63-in. mercury lamp gives off no app 
ciable heat, yet is said to control | 
growth of mold and bacteria on fo 
with less than one quarter the current 
used in a standard 25-watt Mazda. 


Multi-Duty Spot Welder 
SLIDING ELECTRICAL contacts in the Mu 
Duty Spot Welder permit solid arms 




















instead of flexible connections and the 
interchangeable use of air-hydraulic or 
pneumatic boosters for pressure applica- 
tion. The maker, Progressive Welder Co., 
Detroit, points out that solid arms permit 
the operator to locate the “spot” with 
ease and accuracy. 


Rubber Signs 

Crarrex Disptay Siens and plaques 
for point-of-purchase sales stimulation 
look like cast bronze, but are made of 
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molded rubber at a fraction of the cost. | 
Craftex Products Co., 994 Walton St., 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga., is prepared to fur- 
nish them also in gold, silver, or color. 


Swing Top 
Wrra THE Quick-Ser Swine Top at- | 
tached to a tripod, a minicamera enthu- | 
siast can swing his instrument from hori- 





zontal to vertical or to any intermediate 
angle. Whitehall Specialty Co., 
lerton Ave., 
device consists simply of two aluminum 


plates fastened together with a locking | 


hinge joint. 
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New Lacquering Technique 
Unper a patented process developed by 
Commercial Solvents Corp., 230 Park 
Ave., New York, a lacquer containing 
50% more solids than usual is sprayed 
on autos and other products at tempera- 
tures around 150-160 deg. F. Two coats 
of the lacquer are said to equal four 
standard coats. Neither air-conditioning 
nor baking equipment is necessary. 


Bulldozing Coal 


News comes via Austin-Western Road 
Machinery Co., Aurora, IIl., that a trac- 





tor-bulldozer is successfully handling, 
stacking, and recovering coal in the 
ards of Western United Gas & Electric 
Co., of the same city. The husky tractor 
sa Cletrac, manufactured by Cleveland 
lractor Co., Cleveland. 


1250 Ful- | 
Chicago, explains that its | 
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To the “swing”’ of industry, jitter- 
bugs are out when Hyatts are in. Once 
in, Hyatts hit an even tempo throughout 
their long lives . .. and never speak 
above a whisper. Theirs is the song of 
production, the sweet music of profits. 
Theirs is a rhythm no machinery builder 
or user can resist. Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Sales Corpo- 
ration, Harrison, New Jersey; Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit and San Francisco. 
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Television is RCA’s big drawing card. 


MARKETING 





Business Shows at Golden Gate 


Industrial exhibits prove surprisingly successful 
at San Francisco fair. Crowds watch scientific demon- 
strations, animated features, and girls. 


CONCEIVED PRIMARILY as a Pageant of 
Pleasure, a glorification of fun, travel and 
the new leisure, the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition in San Francisco Bay 
has turned out to be a top-notch industry 
and science show, and no one is more 
surprised than the business exhibitors 
themselves. 

Many exhibitors have had to add to 
their personnel in order to handle the 





Wort” 
ron 


= 





The marionette rodeo is one of the big shows. 


crowds.. Such a scientific device as the 
stroboscope is old to industry, yet three 
exhibitors (Ford, General Electric, and 
Westinghouse) continue to fascinate the 
public with the self-same instrument for 
making a high-speed revolving wheel 
visible under the flicker of the strobo- 
scopic lamp, and the crowds go for it. 

In general, exhibitors have learned so 
far that greatest spectator interest is in 


tS 


operating displays based on the myste: 
of science and featuring outright ent: 
tainment; that animated dioramas ani 


large-screen sound films are powerful 


magnets; that nothing provides pullir 
power better than a flock of pretty gi: 
and that visitors like to participate 
an exhibit by moving levers or pressin; 
buttons. 


Few Samples and Souvenirs 


Amazing is the almost complete disa; 
pearance of old exhibitor standbys—fre 
literature, samples, souvenirs, and pri: 
contests. Ground rules prevent literaturs 
from being passed out indiscriminate] 
Cleaner walks result. 

Few exhibitors offer souvenirs, al 
though Sun Maid Raisin Growers, Coca 
Cola Co., California Cotton Mills, and 
others sell sample products. Not even 
the Foods Building are free servings t! 
rule, the H. J. Heinz Corp. and the 
Junket Folks excepted. Also Heinz su: 
prises other exhibitors by wholesal: 
distribution of pickle pins and the sa 


Greyhound’s bus makes a comfortable lounge. 
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of soup-can charm bracelets (the price 
of the latter has been raised from a nickel | 
to 10¢ without diminishing sales) . 

Except for Petroleum Exhibitors’ $400 
monthly contest based on state gasoline 
tax returns, prize contests are non-exist- 

t. Petroleum Exhibitors, an association 
of major oil companies, have a $250,000 
display in Vacationland. 

Probably the best claims of attendance 
for any individual exhibitor are furnished 
by the Bell Telephone Co. in the Hall 
of Science. Actual check from March 22 
to 26 showed daily fair attendance per- 
centages of 60%, 72% - 57% . 57% » 61%. 


Lured by Chance to Eavesdrop 

Employing something of the bank night 
lure, the company offers a free phone 
call to any point in the United States, 
five phoners being selected each half 
hour from the first 100 applicants. 
Through some half-hundred convenient 
headpieces, the general public is invited 
to eavesdrop on the demonstration calls. 
Although Eastern recipients are informed 
that “World’s Fair visitors are listening 
in” they don’t always get the full sig- 
nificance of the fact. San Francisco 
buzzes with stories of some of the un- 
guarded remarks heard by scores of le- 
gitimate wire tappers. This swells the 
crowd of “repeaters.” Employing the 
competitive-score lure, hearing tests for 
either spoken or musical sounds draw 
capacity crowds. The voice mirror allows | 
the visitor to hear himself as others hear 
him and it’s another capacity demon- 
stration. 

Incidentally, 250 phone receivers have 
been yanked out for souvenirs. 

Major drawing-card for the Radio 
Corp. of America exhibit is the first 
western showing of experimental tele- 
vision. Radio dealers, who thought pub- 
lic expectancy of television would hasten 
obsolescence of current radio models, 
weren’t too enthusiastic about these 
demonstrations at first but they warmed 
up to them later as the threat to set 
sales was dissipated by RCA’s handling 
of the show. 


Electrical Magic Draws Crowds 


The 1939 edition of General Electric’s 
House of Magic is playing to capacity 
houses. Attendance is limited only by 
half-hour performances and a 300-seat 
capacity. Hundreds of turn-aways, while 
waiting to get in, visit the replica of 
Edison’s original laboratory, which has 
a strong appeal, radio station W6XBE, 
the displays of prisms and lenses, and 
the new gaseous strip lights. 

In Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. exhibit, top interest is in 
“Willie Vocalite,” electrical robot (oner- 
ated by a. pretty girl). Secondary inter- 
est is in electrical machinery like the 
automatic welder, fluoradex X-ray, 
splashproof motor, and non-inflammable 
transformer. 

The old appeal of competitive ratings 
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With Twin Disc Clutches 
long, trouble-free life is 


Service adds assured not alone by pre- 








cision in manufacture and 
\ ample safety factors — but 
also because Twin Disc 
products are engineered and 
built for their jobs —not 
merely built to fit machines. 
GJ Single-point adjustment 
makes take-up for wear 
simple, easy, quick. All parts 
readily accessible — repair- 
part depots as near as your 
telephone. J Stimulate your 
sales by this extra value— 


\ write for recommendations. 





TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, 1365 RACINE ST., RACINE, WIS. 





FINE BUSINESS PAPERS «+ FINE seeuses PAPERS * FINE BUSINESS PAPERS 
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No matter what your business, paper is an important “raw material.” 





It could not function without paper for its records—with no means 
to contact customers by mail. 


Neenah’s fine rag tent busi papers have been standard for 
important letterheads and business forms more than a half a century. 
They are strong where strength is ded-—per t where long life 
is required-—attractive in outward appearance. And their cost is little 
more than for the cheapest papers. 








Write for the story of how Neenah’s papers are made, and for samples. 
Ask your printer to use a Neenah paper. 


ine Rag Content Bonds, Ledgers, Sudex and Lightweights 


MANUFACTURED BY NEENAH paper company, NEENAH, WIS 


FINE BUSINE: 
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Advertising 
is 
Increasing 





Each year sees additions to 
the list of industries using 
advertising as a part of their 
economic policy. 

The advertising agency 
bears the same relation to an 
advertising plan that lawyers, 
bankers, and engineers bear 
to the other phases of busi- 
ness policy. 

To consult with an agency 
need not commit you to any- 
thing but an open mind as to 
the possibilities of advertising 
for your business. 





Newell-Emmett 
COMPANY 


Advertising Counsel 


40 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK 



































YOUR PASSPORT 


Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or less, single; 
$5.00 or less, double 











Reduce “WASHROOM 


INFECTION’’ 


Install ESS 


Onliwon Towels and Tissue 
Write A. P. W. Service, Albany, N. Y. 











| still works for the Aetna Life Insurance 
| Co., at whose exhibit 7,000 to 8,000 per- 


sons daily are given safe-driving tests. 


| Many drivers who emerge with low-score 
ratings hurriedly apply for Aetna policies. 


The experience of the International 
Business Machines Corp. is a distinct 
surprise. Although confined to the com- 
paratively prosaic subject of office ma- 
chines, the exhibit continues to attract 
capacity crowds. Floor space already has 
been increased. 

In an attempt to steal the electric 
show, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San 
Francisco utility, has installed a $250,000 
display of 50 life-size mechanical figures 
occupying the overhead section of one 
entire end of a building and depicting 
the past, present, and future of the ex- 
position city. Realizing that visitors may 
easily tire of studying so vast a pano- 
rama, P.G.&E. wisely has provided a 
single electric robot, at eye level, to catch 
wavering interest and focus attention 
on the company’s sales story. 

One of the most successful pieces of 
business showmanship on Treasure Is- 
land is the du Pont display in the Homes 
& Gardens Building. Du Pont’s “Better- 
Living-Through-Chemistry” show has 
become a star feature of the exposition. 


Sound Films Widely Used 


Doubtful of the drawing power of 
some of their brighter but unproven 
ideas, many exhibitors switched at the 


| last minute to sound films. Because of 
| this, motion picture theaters crowd some 


of the exhibit buildings, particularly the 
Hall of Foods & Beverages. The tendency 
is decidedly away from straight commer- 
cials to entertainment, with only a short 
advertising tie-in. Competing on adjacent 
sites are the large free movie theaters of 
Hills Bros. (coffee), Armour & Co. and 
the National Biscuit Co. 

Exhibitors have discovered their great- 
est mistake was the attempt to dominate 
a building by erection of costly and mas- 
sive sets. In some circumstances such 
expense might have been justified, but 
Treasure Island visitors, already im- 
pressed by the gigantic engineering job 
of the exposition itself, are inclined to be 
unmoved by the splendor and costliness 
of individual displays. They are definitely 
interested in the entertainment angles of 
the simpler exhibits. 

Thus one of the outstanding shows, 
from the point of view of money in- 
vested, is the marionette rodeo in the 
small booth of Levi Strauss & Co., manu- 
facturer of work clothes. In this, a rodeo 
is reproduced in miniature, with action 
changing continually by means of a re- 
volving stage. Considering the expendi- 
ture involved, this is one of the top 


| business attractions of the fair, drawing 


crowds unfailingly. 

Automobile exhibitors are enjoying 
above-expectation results even though 
most of them have been content to set 
up conventional auto-show displays. 
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Highest attendance among separa! 
building exhibits goes to Ford, with 52 
of the general gate. The location, op; 
site the ferry entrance, is favorable, | 
drawing power seems due largely 
Ford’s reputation as a top-notch wor! 
fair exhibitor rather than to any sta 
lingly new features. 

General Motors resorts to the pop: 
science theme to draw crowds. Altho. 
new model cars constitute the m 
display, it is the 20-minute show 
scientific demonstrations developed 
the G.M. laboratories that attracts ‘ 
prospects. Chrysler manages to ent 
the curious by the familiar cutaw., 
motors, dummy steering wheels and gear 
shifts. 


Take Advantage of Bridge Theme 


A few exhibitors have been success! ,! 
by tying into the major theme of thc 
exposition (completion of the worlc’s 
two greatest bridges). The Columbia 
Steel Co. emphasizes its part in the « 
struction of the 8t-mile San Francisco 
Oakland Bay Bridge, and the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. features the Golden Gate 
Bridge. Both, through the use of mecha: 
ized dioramas, tell the story of steel. 

Some exhibitors are participating in 
the fair successfully on an operating 
basis for the purpose of goodwill adver- 
tising rather than profits. Such is the 
Bank of America branch, with a strik- 
ingly futuristic building which in itself 
draws the crowds. Other operating ex- 
hibitors include the Coca Cola Bottling 
Works, Owl Drug Co., Acme Brewing 
Co., Star Tuna Packers, and the Ghira 
delli Chocolate Co. 

Most effective, as a rule, are the un 
orthodox exhibits. Greyhound Lines’ 
demonstration bus took hold in a big 
way as a lounging room. The Pullman 
Co. draws crowds to a cut-away car, 
while the Nationa! Cash Register Co 
attracts attention by attendance totals 
registered on a 60-foot cash register. The 
Soule Steel Co. and the Compton Co 
draw near capacity crowds to their model 
homes, as does the White Pine Associa- 
tion. 


Marionettes, Facials, Glass 


Sound recordings, incidentally, are 
used effectively in such exhibits as that 
of the Masonite Co. and the Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby marionette show. False 
mirror illusions are used to good effect 
by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Daggett 
& Ramsdell appeals to the feminine sex 
by complimentary facials and by lectures 
on make-up. Libbey-Owens-Ford’s main 
attraction is a glass bathroom, while the 
Owens-Illinois Co. features the making 
of a glass bottle. Southern Pacific. 
Santa Fe, and Union Pacific appea! 
through miniature railroads. Of perhap- 
even greater appeal is the Railway Ex 
press Agency’s full-sized replica of 
railway station and express office of 
generation ago. 
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Saunders’ Keedoozle Hits Stride 


After repeated false starts, the new automatic store 
system founded by ex-boss of Piggly Wiggly seems to run 
smoothly. Store does large volume. 


Ever stnce Picery Wiccry burst on the 
incredulous ears of a populace that was 
used to having its grocery stores named 
with less flagrant whimsy, Memphis has 
been the home town of originality and 
utsy-wutsy in retail food distribution. 
Responsible for starting the fashion and 
keeping it alive is Clarence Saunders. 
Piggly Wiggly made him a fortune, built 
the marble palace that has housed 
municipal art treasures since he fell upon 
less prosperous times. 

A couple of years ago Saunders opened 
a store that exceeded his previous efforts 
at self-service. It was named Keedoozle, 
apparently because the shopper employed 
an electrically lighted key to start her 
selection of groceries tumbling on to a 
conveyor belt that delivered them to 
the cashier. 

The less sympathetic among his fel- 
low Memphians laughed fit to kill when 
the electrical circuits insisted on short- 
ing and leaving thwarted customers look- 
ing helplessly through plate glass at the 
foods they had planned to have for 
dinner. But Saunders was convinced 
that in Keedoozle he had something big. 
So he closed up only long enough to 
revamp the electrical system and change 
the type of key. Again he had electrical 
troubles, again he suspended business. 


No Matter How Fast They Come— 

In March of 1939 he reopened with 
a new key and new wiring, bringing his 
total experimental outlay to some $300,- 
000. Since then this installation has 
worked to Lis complete satisfaction. On 


The Keedoozle customer shops with 
an electric key. She inserts it in a 
slot beside the product she wants to 
buy, presses a trigger, and gets a 
printed record on a slip of paper of 
the name and price of the product. 


Thursday morning of last week, Kee- 
doozle’s three-column typical advertise- 
ment in the Commercial Appeal crowed: 

“Keedoozle is really sailing along. All 
the little detail about Keedoozle has 
been finished. The fastest place in Mem- 
phis to shop. No matter how fast the 
customers come, we turn them out just 
that fast without confusion or error. . . . 
Our electric delivery does the work for 
you, saving you from the job of carry- 
ing a basket loaded down with groceries. 
Then that printed list you get is a 
guarantee of your not paying any ex- 
tras. .. . If you knew the truth about 
Keedoozle and you were tied to a bed- 
post, you would still come to Keedoozle, 
even if you had to drag the bed with 
you.” 

At 9 o'clock that morning plenty of 
customers (without beds) were busily 
buying Keedoozle’s groceries while Clar- 
ence Saunders bustled about showing 
novice shoppers how to use his new-type 
key. The cash register was playing a 
cheerful obbligato to the thumping of 
cans as they hit the conveyor on their 
way to become sales. 

The boss was in his element. He had 
been up half the night in his adjacent 
plant, working on an improved design 
for the display cases and getting pro- 
duction started on the first store for 
delivery to a franchise licensee. He had 
closed contracts granting franchises for 
St. Louis, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
all Texas. New York City and New 
England licenses were in negotiation. 
Once again things were humming, as 
they used to hum when Piggly Wiggly 
was in the same stage. Even skeptical 
fellow-townsmen agreed that it looked as 
if Clarence Saunders were once more 
on the way up. 


How Key Operates 


The new Keedoozle key is a sheet- 
metal gadget, somewhat resembling an 
automatic pistol with a lip which the 
customer inserts in the slot adjoining 
the pineapple, corn flakes, or other 
items she wants. The key or “gun” 
contains a roll of paper and a trigger, 
and when the shopper pulls the trigger, 
the paper is pushed against a line of 
type just above the slot, and receives 
a printed impression stating the name 
of the item and the price. (To change 
a price, the management replaces part 
of the line of type.) As she walks 
through the aisles she carries only the 
key, with its lengthening list of priced, 
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When she has a complete list, the 
customer hands it over to the Kee- 
doozle who punches the 
items up on a register, causes the s¢ 


cashier, 


lected merchandise to come cascad 


ing down out of its bins. 


described grocery items. Meats and 
vegetables she selects in more conven 
tional fashion at the appropriate coun- 
ters. She carries her key to the cashier, 
who punches the items by number into 
a retail register, which is electrically 
tied to another machine that 
taneously records them automatically at 
wholesale cost. The cans and boxes and 
bottles fall from the mezzanine stock- 
room bins, land on the conveyor, and 
appear at the station to be 
bundled up and the 
tomer’s car. 


It’s Fast and Efficient 


If the description sounds like a Rube 
Goldberg cartoon, it fails to do justice to 
the store. The whole thing is eminently 
sane and efficient. The cashiering and 
delivery processes are incredibly swift, 
backing up Saunders’ assertion that the 
store can handle customers just as fast 
as they can come on a Saturday before 
a Christmas week-end. And comparison 
of retail and wholesale totals gives the 
gross profit results every evening. 

One man on the balcony stockroom 
transfers goods from reserve shelves to 
bins on which telltale lights burn when 
the working stock runs low. One cashier 


simul- 


- 
cashier's 


carried to cus- 


can serve everybody on the busiest day 
The layout certainly permits maximum 
volume of business with a minimum pay- 
roll in a 50-foot store, requires only a 
12-foot ceiling to accommodate the 
stockroom balcony above the mechani- 
cal and electrical plant. 

Saunders claims he 
complete store equipment—without meat 
department—to sell at $5,600, and will 
soon be delivering them rapidly to im 
patient franchise holders. If he does it, 
and signs up a few substantial metro- 
politan licensees, he should soon be in 
position to buy back his marble palace 
from Boss Crump’s city government. 
One-half of one per cent royalty on total 
sales of several big-city food chains isn’t 
hay. 


can produce a 
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A Paradox in Prices 


While stocks are scoring best rally in a month, 
commodities hit a nine-month low. Corporations still 
hesitate to replenish raw-material inventories. 


At THE MipDLeE of this week the markets 
gave traders something to think about. 
Stock prices on Tuesday and Wednesday 
came through with the best rally since 
the sharp drop began a month ago. On 
the other hand, the Moody index of spot 
prices of 15 sensitive commodities sagged 
to the lowest level since last June (see 
chart, page 11). 

Probably no exact set of conclusions 
can be drawn from this somewhat para- 
doxical confusion of price trends. A few 
things, however, stand out pretty clearly. 
One is that purchasing agents have been 
becoming more and more wary about 
making commitments beyond immediate 
inventory requirements for raw materials. 
Another is that a few important traders 
in stocks are convinced that the drop in 
securities quotations has liberally dis- 
counted any present war threats, that 
this is the juncture at which stocks 
should be appraised more accurately on 
the outlook for domestic business in the 
next three to six months. 

In addition, it is probable that part of 
the rally in stock prices was of a tech- 
nical nature. That is to say, there was 


~ STOCKS DAY BY DAY 


1926-100 
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every reason for short covering and bar- 
gain buying after a continuous and rapid 
decline of a month’s duration in which 
perhaps $8,000,000,000 or more had been 
lopped off the values of stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. Putting 
it another way, stocks had dropped about 
20% from Mar. 10 to Apr. 10 and were 
amply entitled to the rally of about 5% 
which occurred between Tuesday morn- 
ing’s low and Wednesday’s close. 

Pending the time that corporations 
can be more sure that the drop in the 
stock market has materially slowed or 
entirely stopped, it isn’t likely that they 
will discontinue their habit of hand-to- 
mouth buying of raw materials. And until 
they look to the replenishing of their 
unfinished inventories, it isn’t likely that 
there will be much zip in commodity 
prices. 


Cheering Developments 


Meanwhile, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that many corporate executives re- 
main pretty enthusiastic over the out- 
look. This week produced one of the most 
optimistic statements yet to come to 
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light when Henry M. Reed, chairma 
American Radiator & Standard Sanit 
told stockholders that the company | 
for the best business since 1929. S| 
holders of other corporations heard 
(1) Republic Steel had been “in 
black” for the first quarter, (2) 
Bendix Aviation had earned about 
000,000 for the quarter, against a lo 
more than $500,000 in the like px 
a year ago, and (3) that Westingh 
Electric’s bookings so far this year 
nearly 32% ahead of last year. 

And there are other encouraging f 
U. S. Steel’s first quarter shipments 
2, 235,209 tons compared with 1,565 2 
in the like period a year ago, and 
corporation probably will show s 
earnings on the common stock for the 
period. There is talk of earnings 
$1.20 a share on General Motors com: 
for the first quarter, which would be th 
best showing for the period since 1929 


Factors at Work in Situation 


All this is not the type of corporate 
news from which bear markets usually 
eventuate. Yet it is quite apparent that 
Wall Street had been hoping that there 
would be more definite signs of real 
business improvement before now. War 
scares have played their part, “business 
appeasement” hasn’t measured up to the 
expectations of some, and there are com- 
plaints against President Roosevelt's 
stand on European affairs. 

Factors such as these, in combinatio: 
with surpluses such as exist in man 
farm products and a few of the indus 
trial raw materials, tend to depress com 
modity prices. Witness the fact that lead 
prices this week were cut $2 a ton to 
allow for weakness on the London metal 
exchange. Another important develop 
ment was the fact that copper producers 
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met last week’s cut to 103¢ a Ib. by 
American Smelting & Refining (BW— 
Aprs’39,p46), only to see the quotation 
reduced to 103¢ on Wednesday. 

The substantial upturn in copper de- 
liveries to consuming industries at mid- 
week, in view of price uncertainty, 
aroused some interest. Probably a good 
pit of this metal will prove to have been 
business arranged in the “outside” 
market at prices between 10i¢ and 108¢, 
and not regular business at the 114¢ quo- 
tation which big suppliers had main- 
tained from last October until a week 
ago. All things considered, the pulling 
down of the domestic price to the more 
realistic figure of 10}¢—compared with 


80¢ a bu., less certain charges, and the 
average to producers. was about 57¢. 
This year the subsidy is taking a differ- 
ent form. The guaranty is 60¢ instead 
of 80¢, but there will be an additional 
bonus of $1 to $2.50 for farmers having 
bad crops. Under these circumstances, 
predictions are that there will be no 
reduction in acreage, even though a 
strenuous effort will be made to avoid 
seeding of poor land by farmers who are 
most interested in reaping the crop fail- 
ure bonuses. 

Something akin to a farm bloc has 
been organized behind this plan. Guar- 
anties and bonuses are, of course, mainly 
for the prairie provinces of the West. 
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its crops through cooperatives and other 
means. A mortgage rediscount bank un 
der government sponsorship also has 
been promised to help hard-pressed 
farmers, both East and West. 

Primarily responsible for the program 
now pending are two men—Premier John 
Bracken of Manitoba and the Domin 
ion’s minister of agriculture, J. G. Gard 
iner (even though it was the latter who 
first said, “No more subsidies.”). 

Premier Bracken, a former college 
president, has been head of the Mani- 
toba government for 17 years. He has 
shied clear of unorthodox experiments 
for the most part, and thus has retained 
the confidence of business and financial 


interests. So, when he warned that ne- 


export business around 10.15¢ and “out- But the East has been promised help for 


side” quotations of 10.2¢—may attract 
pent up orders. : 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF BANKING SERVICE: 1839—1939 

















New Wheat Worries 


Crop outlook improves in 
U. S., and Canada plans elaborate 
subsidies for farmers. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


So wipe has been the discussion and so 
substantial the newspaper space devoted 
to the cotton problem that attention has 
been diverted from the fact that the 
Northern Hemisphere’s wheat problem is 
still very live. There are two major devel- 
opments: (1) Crop prospects in the 
United States have greatly improved in 
the last two months, and (2) Canada ap- 
pears definitely to have given up the idea 
of discontinuing extensive support for the 
Dominion’s wheat growers. 

The situation in the United States is 
indicated by the first Department of 
Agriculture forecast on 1939 winter 
wheat production. The figure is put at 
just over 549,000,000 bu. which would 
represent an increase of 13% to 14% 
over expectations only a few weeks ago. 
Add on current guesses of about yw 
000,000 bu. for spring wheat, and the 
total is 50,000,000 giao average an- Total Resources . . . . 
nual domestic consumption. The carry- LIABILITIES 
over of old wheat when the new crop Depeche . . se « $1,652,777,596.45 
year starts on July 1 is expected to be Outstanding Checks. . |. 17,438,690.63 
in the neighborhood of 275,000,000 bu., $1,670,216.227.08 
which would leave this country with 3607066134" °° 
some $25,000,000 bu. more than it needs, 
despite subsidized exports of about 100,- 
000,000 bu. in the current season. 


A New Plan, Just as Costly 


At this early date there is no telling 
whether the United States will come up 
with a spring wheat crop of 200,000,000 
bu., and there is equally slight basis on Capital . . . . . 2s « « « $ 90,000,000.00 


which to predict that Canada can dupli- Surplus Fund ... . « + « 170,000,000.00 
cate last year’s 350,000,000. But it now Undivided Profits . . . . . . _12,956,690.09 


has become clear that the Dominion’s Total Capital Funds . ... . 272,956,690.09 
earlier intention to abandon this season’s Total Liabilities. . . .. . $1,988,747,869.33 
$50,000,000 subsidy for exports will be 

) 7 i — Secarit ¥ 
replaced by something fully as costly me megan ag $19 prope eet ae 0 platens vo quailty tur 


and probably substantially more elab- 
orate, Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Canada last year guaranteed growers 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
ANTWERP 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
LONDON 


Condensed Statement of Condition, March 29, 1939 


PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE 








RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 

Due from Banksand Bankers. . ..... .$% 
U. S. Government Obligations . . ..-... 
Public Securities . s6« 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . ; 
Other Securities. . . se 
Loans and Billls Purchased . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. 
Bullion Abroad and in Transit . . . 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches . 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivab'c . 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . . 


772,678,298.79 
602,791,344.28 
55,468,463.75 
7,800,000.00 
21,263,294.67 
465,589,405.66 
20,834,232.21 
8,687,715.00 
2,699,368.62 
15,226,544.05 
2,238,507.33 


1,975,277,174.36 


11,997,644.71 
1,473,050.26 


- $1,988,747,869.33 





Bank Buildings. . .. .« 
Other Real Estate... ..... 











Acceptances. . . —_<. . 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment. . . . .  15,236,409.13 


20,834,232.21 


4,859,771.00 
1,097,086.00 
2,700,000.00 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills . . 

Agreements to Repu rchase Securities Sold 

Dividend Payable "April Oe « « ee 

Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued — 


Interest, Taxes, etc. . . 1. «s+ + + °° 16,083,862.95 


1,715,791,179.24 
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glect of the farm problem would cause 
serious economic and political upsets, he 


got a good hearing. 





FINANCIAL ANGLES 





Industry’s Tax Bill 


Toran TAXES paid by manufacturing 
industries in 1938 (exclusive of federal 
excises) averaged 3.3% of total sales, 
according to a report just prepared by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. The report is 
derived from answers recéived on a mail- 
ing of 2,100,000 questionnaires. Highest 
ratio of taxes to sales among manufac- 
turing groups was that for chemical, 
paint, and drug companies at 4.14%. 
Lowest was 1.69% in the food division. 








Atlas Corporation 


Dividend No. 11 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


Notice 18 HEREBY GIvEN that a 
dividend of 75¢ per share for the 
quarter ending May 31, 1939, has 
been declared on the 6% Preferred 
Stock of Atlas Corporation, payable 
June 1, 1939 to holders of such 
stock of record at the close of busi- 
ness May 19, 1939. 

Water A. Peterson, Treasurer 


April 6, 1939. 























Successful 
mail-selling essentials 
for the business man 


What is the FB yey = to get satisfactory results in selling 


mail? There are esta 
in the practices of leadin 
that have sold millions of 


numerable tests—if you know what they are. 


Just Published 


HOW TO SELL BY MAIL 


By Earle A. Buckley 
McGraw-Hill Practical Business Manuals, $2.00 


Here is a practical manual that outlines essential mail-selling methods. 


Retailing establishments, excluding 
chains, paid taxes aggregating about 2% 
of sales, and wholesalers 14%. 


I.B.A. Information 


Tue Investment Bankers AssociATION 
or America sent to the press a few days 
ago a statement expressing the organ- 
ization’s continued opposition to pend- 
ing federal regulation of trust inden- 
tures for corporate bond issues. The 
statement went out over the name of 
the president of the association and, 
just to end confusion which naturally 
has existed over the name of the presi- 
dent, the copy called him *Jean C. 
Witter of ** Dean Witter & Co. A note, 
referring to the asterisks, explained that 
Jean is correct in the first instance and 
Dean in the second. The I.B.A. still is 
convinced that the indenture bill will 
impede corporate financing. 


Pepsi-Cola Fight 

Litigation LONG has raged between 
Coca-Cola and Pepsi-Cola over their 
rival claims in the soft drink field. Mean- 
while, a fight also has been waged over 
ownership of approximately a 90% stock 
interest in Pepsi-Cola. Loft, Inc., claimed 
the stock and was opposed by a former 
Loft president, Charles G. Guth, and 
the Grace Co. Lower court held for Loft 
(BW—Oct8’38,p30) , and this week Del- 
aware’s Supreme Court upheld the de- 
cision. Meanwhile, Loft stock has been 





lished, well-nigh infallible methods— 

mail-order concerns—copy appeals 
lollars worth of merchandise—explicit 
details of mailing preparation and management grounded in in- 


The author, a 


veteran direct-mail writer, tells you specifically and ee 7 vm want to 
know about getting direct orders for yo solen, ofitably, 7 os 
you in the quickest way the facts you al to check your mai selling amon hg 
adopt practices that will improve results. 

Examine a copy 10 days; send the coupon today 
MCGRAW-HILL BOOK CO.. INC. 390 W. 4204 8, YC 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 330 W. 42nd St., N. 

Send me Buckley's How i Sell wi Mail for 10 days’ nt 
on approval. In 10 days I will send $2.00 plus few cents postage, 
or ae book postpai (Postage paid on orders accompanied by 
remittance. ) 


This book shows you: 


—what products sell by mail 

—what results can reasonably be 
expected 

—how to plan the campaign 

—how to write effective sales 
letters 

—what to put in the circular 

—how to use reply cards and 
order forms 

—how to make up lists 

—etc., etc. 


B.W. 4-15-39 
(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 
SSSSSSSSSSSHSSRSSSSSSSSCSSSSESSEESTE SESS eSeeeeeesee 
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New Hearst Executive 


! 


Lawyers are becoming increasingly 
prominent in the Hearst publishing 
enterprises, latest appointment being 
that of John S. Brookes, Jr., (abov 
as president of American Ne 
papers, Inc. About a year ago, C. J 
Shearn became voting trustee of 
that company. But if William Ran- 
dolph Hearst has been put on the 
shelf, it has been done within the 
last year; Treasury figures list his 
salary as president of Hearst Con- 
solidated as $500,000 for 1937, same 
as in 1936. 





the object of much speculative interest 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 


A Combination 


Not sO vERY LONG aco the tennis 
doubles combination of Wilmer Allison 
and Johnny Van Ryn was about the 
best in the world (with the possible 
exception of George Lott and Johnny 
Van Ryn, and needless to say, they 
never met). Now Allison and Van Ryn 
are appearing in a new doubles com- 
bination. They will team up in the Aus- 
tin, Tex., office which is being opened 
by Fenner & Beane, one of the large 
commission houses dealing in securities 
and commodities. 


Alleghany’s Trustees 

THE CONFLICT OF INTEREST between 
various classes of securities in Alleghany 
Corp., top holding company in the late 
Jan Sweringen brothers’ rail empire, 
promises to come to a head soon. New 
trustees have just been appointed for 
two of the bond issues. They will be 
obliged to vie with the management for 
collateral in excess of required security 
for the third bend issue (BW—Mar25 
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99 »57). Stockholders headed by Rob- 
ert R. Young had asked for release to 
the management of excess collateral 
under the 5% bonds of 1944. There’s a 
nice legal point whether this excess 
should go to the management for gen- 
eral purposes or should go to the other 
two bonds issues upon which collateral 
is deficient. Continental Bank and Trust 
and the Marine Midland Trust, both of 
New York City, are the new trustees. 


The Minority 

MINORITY STOCKHOLDERS played a not 
inconspicuous part in a couple of annual 
meetings this week. Bethlehem Steel 
postponed its meeting, scheduled for 
last Tuesday, because a minority had 
insisted upon a vote on two by-law 
changes which had not been mentioned 
in the corporation’s proxy call. Bethle- 
hem, in common with several other 
large corporations, was familiar with one 
of the stockholders who brought about 
the postponement—Louis D. Gilbert. 
Mr. Gilbert and associates once so en- 
raged President Eugene G. Grace that 
hs threatened to come down and beat 
them up over their request for retirement 
of Chairman Charles Schwab. Western 
Union also ran into a minority this week, 
the group demanding it be allowed rep- 
resentation on the board of directors. 


Credit Control Split 


Ir HAS BEEN no state secret that, for a 
long time, control over the nation’s 
credit structure has been divided be- 
tween two agencies. Traditionally, the 
Federal Reserve system is regarded as 
the credit regulator. First of all, in the 
Reserve Board is vested the right to 
regulate the ratio of reserves which 
member banks are required to post 
against deposits. They also Hfave the 
rediscount rates, raising or lowering of 
which is a weapon (in normal times, 
when banks are discounting their paper) . 
And they can buy and sell bonds from 
their investment portfolios, thus push- 
ing out credit or sucking it in. But in 
these days of heavy gold flow to this 
country, the Treasury also has a big 
role. If it “sterilizes” gold, it prevents 
it entering the credit structure. And the 
Treasury’s methods of borrowing and 
spending also are something of a factor. 
In fact, the Federal Reserve board 
stated publicly some time ago that the 
Treasury probably has the lion’s share 
of the power under present conditions. 
Only within the last few days, however, 
has this split in power loomed as the 
cause of an open fight. The Federal 
Reserve sent letters to Congressional 
banking committees recommending study 
to see if the control should not be uni- 
fied. Said Sec. Morgenthau for the 
Treasury, in effect: “We have an inter- 
departmental committee to adjust that. 
Besides, why did the Reserve people 
run to Congress with the problem before 
they even took it up with us?” 
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—and a 
new bank 
service 
was born 


A commercial bank must keep alert to changes in the financial prob- 
lems of individuals and businesses. It must be alive to introduce 
new services and bring the old ones up-to-date. 


The new term loans 
Customers of this Bank are refunding note issues and bonds or 


redeeming preferred stock issues at savings in interest through term 
loans maturing serially over a period of years 


The new modernization loan service 

Under the Modernization Loan Plan of this Bank, loans are made 
in amounts of $100 to $10,000 to be used for repairs, additions and 
improvements on property. Repayment may be made in monthly 
installments over a period up to three years. 


The new special checking service 

No minimum balance is required on such accounts. This feature 
enables many people who could not enjoy the advantages of a per- 
sonal checking account to do so now. Books of twenty checks are 
supplied depositors at the rate of 10 cents per check. 


The new personal loan service 

This was born in answer to the need of many people for com- 
paratively small sums, to be supplied at reasonable interest rates and 
without red tape. 

It provides funds which are used for emergencies, for medical 
expenses, for vacations, for home improvements and other impor- 
tant purposes. 


Are you familiar with this Bank’s new services? 


Your inquiry relative to your financial problems will receive 
prompt attention. 


BANK of the MANHATTAN 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
The Bank of Yesterday, Today and Tomorrou 


Chartered 1799 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Russia Calm but Watchful 


Business W eek’s Foreign Editor finds Soviets self- 
confident and chiefly concerned with getting back to 


normal basis after purge. 


Moscow (Cable)—In spite of the tight- 
ening tension throughout Europe and 
the growing conviction that war is ulti- 
mately inevitable, Soviet Russia is amaz- 
ingly calm. Soviet officials undoubtedly 
are participating in the feverish inter- 
national negotiations. But the Stalin 
government is reluctant to make any new 
guarantee commitments short of a pact 
that would definitely include Britain, 
France and possibly the United States. 

Germany as a border neighbor is less 
feared right now than are limited pacts 
that might leave Moscow holding the 
bag in case Hitler should start a war. 
While the new trade talks with Britain 
were undoubtedly welcome, there is no 
visible eagerness to rush into other agree- 
ments with England, due to the Soviet 
distrust of London’s underlying inten- 
tions. It was Moscow that originally 
proposed a conference of both big and 
little powers to end German aggression 
in eastern Europe. But there is small 
hope now that any such meeting could 
materialize promptly enough to act as 
an effective brake. 

The most striking impression of Rus- 
sia during my current visit is the tre- 
mendous confidence of the Soviets that 
they are on the right track and that 
they will be able to repulse any attack 
on their own territory. Nevertheless, 
despite gains, the Russians know that 
they need continued peace to get their 
vast government plans into operation. 


From Politics to Business 


The real problem here is internal—it 
involves getting back to a normal basis 
after the two-year effects of the purge. 
These are evident in a slower develop- 
ment in many lines compared to the pre- 
purge tempo, and a shift to new varieties 
and a greater quantity of consumer 
goods in answer to the public demand. 

Apparently the Soviets are turning 
from politics to business. The effort now 
is to help executives correct mistakes 
(even costly ones), rather than to con- 
demn them as “wreckers”. This attitude 
is visibly helping a return to confidence 
on the part of young men just starting 
jobs in important posts. It will be im- 
possible to gauge the result of this shift 
before the end of the year. 

Moscow has been put on wheels since 








Direct from Moscow 


AMeRICAN business men have a 
vital stake in the outcome of the 
titanic struggle between European 
democracy and Fascism. Their ears 
ring with the salvos of accusations 
and rebuttals from the opposing 
camps. One principal in the vast 
economic drama, Soviet Russia, is 
sitting tight and saying little. This 
huge nation—grimly organized and 
as capable of swift decision as its 
Axis enemies—may well decide the 
outcome by the sheer weight of its 
materials and men. 

Business Weex’s Foreign Editor 
was in Berlin to analyze and re- 
port the economic results of the 
Czech affair. His cables from in- 
side Rome and the democratic 
capitals supplied the business angle 
on their maneuvers. In the accom- 
panying dispatch he adds a sig- 
nificant message from Moscow with 
sidelights on the situation in Buda- 
pest, visited—and Berlin, revisited 
—on the way to the capital of the 
Soviet Union. 

Meanwhile, events on many 
fronts join the current of events: 

Mussolini disclaims designs on 
Greece while boasting a million 
men under arms. 

Greece and Turkey received pro- 
tective guarantees from England 
and France. 

Yugoslavia, now in the jaws of 
Il Duce’s pincers, talks neutrality 
while other Balkan Entente pow- 
ers (Greece, Rumania, Turkey) 
make overtures to Bulgaria; they 
are encouraged by the outlawing of 
the Bulgarian Nazis. 

The Reich accuses Britain of 
war mongering, tightens its belt on 
greater food restrictions and 
watches the movement of a million 
mobilized Poles. 

Argentina is busy rooting out an 
alleged Nazi plot for seizing part 
of its territory. 

President Roosevelt “implies” 
that the U. S. will become involved 


in any major European war. 
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I was here two years ago. There is ny. \ 
heavy truck traffic on all main thorou 
fares and a growing number of large ; 
senger cars in official use. During :\, 
past month big two-deck trolley bi 
have been introduced to supplement | i 
single-deck service. 

On Wednesday I visited the gra! 
Stalin Automobile Plant where | 
spected two cars which will be exhib 
at the New York World’s Fair. T)) 
are intended to prove to Americans ‘he 
ability of the Soviet industry to turn 
out an admirable machine. This plant 
has just completed 5,000 big passenver 
cars and is turning out 12 trucks an hour 
Emphasis is currently on trucks for in- 
dustrial as well as military needs. A 
vast improvement in worker efficiency 
has appeared during the past two years 


Farming in the Soviet Union 


Agriculture is front-page news in 
Moscow. The spring sowing is in [ull 
swing. The efficiency of the farm collec- 
tives was demonstrated last year when 
there was a drought which would hav 
caused famine in many districts but for 
the new irrigation and distribution 
methods. Bread shortages were pre- 
vented even in the areas that were hit 
worst. To speed sowing, the government 
guarantees double-pay during the first 
planting days to all agricultural workers 

Moscow’s calm is in striking contrast 
to the panics sweeping central Europe 
In nations which lie across Hitler’s path 
to the east anything can happen at any 
minute. Hungary has played ball with 
Berlin long enough to believe that it 
may escape absorption by Germany, ex- 
cept to the extent of its use as a road for 
reaching Rumania and other countries 
Hopes that Hitler may help her get back 
her minorities in Yugoslavia and Ru- 
mania offset any urge that Hungary may 
have to join an anti-Axis bloc. 


Hungary Under Pressure 


Hungary is under a terrific financial 
strain to meet new armament demand: 
and to carry out its five-year publi 
works program. Leading business ob- 
servers admit that it will be impossible 
for the country to endure the economic 
and psychological tension for another 
five years—and there is no chance for 
it to alter its policy. The second of 
Hungary’s anti-Jewish laws, now under 
consideration, shows that the persecution 
move is spreading outside Germany. 

All visitors to the former Czech terri- 
tory must have special passes from the 
Gestapo (Nazi secret service). On the 
Vienna-Prague-Berlin train back to the 
German capital, I traveled in a coach 
reserved for through passengers and in 
which the doors and windows were kept 
locked while we went through Bohemia. 
Cars used for local traffic were all under 
the strictest police and customs super- 
vision. Many German soldiers boarded 
the open cars at Prague. In the Sudeten 
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Democracy’s Love Seat Gets Stuffed 











The old black leather sofa outside 
Secretary Hull’s office in the State 
Dept. in Washington has shined the 
trousers of many a foreign diplomat 
waiting to discuss his country’s 
troubles with the Secretary in time 


of crisis. Since Ethiopia the crises 


have come thick and fast, so that 
last week the old sofa—known as 
“The Love Seat of Democracy” 
now—began to feel the strain, had 
to be renovated. 





region, travel again became normal and 
traffic heavy. 

On a return to Berlin a month after 
the Czech incident I found the city ap- 
parently absorbed in preparations for 
celebrating Hitler’s birthday, April 20. 
Despite the acute lumber shortage, huge 
wooden columns line Unter Den Linden 
and the new boulevard through the Tier- 
garten. Czechs declare that the Ger- 
mans are busy cutting vast blocks of 
Bohemian forests—which may explain 
the lavish use of the triumphal trunks 
in Berlin. The stage is being set in the 
Nazi capital for a review by Hitler of a 
mighty military pageant. Berliners spec- 
ulate on whether there will be a new 
Nazi victory to celebrate Der Fuhrer’s 
nativity. 

Observers accept the possibility that 
the Nazis may capture Danzig and the 
Polish Corridor without open war but see 
little further chances for bloodless Nazi 
conquests. Few believe the remaining 
smalk middle-European nations (with the 
exception of Hungary) will submit with- 
out war. The tragedy of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s fate is still fresh in their mem- 
ories. This is the principal source of 
current war fears. 


London Firmer 


Lonpon (Cable)—The brightest thing 
in England this week was the Easter 
weather, the best in six years, but busi- 
ness men returned to their desks in no 
mood for new commitments and the ex- 
changes were quiet. For now there is the 
widespread conviction here that, before 
long, a warning will go out to Germany 
and Italy from England, France, and 
possibly Russia that will either call the 
dictators’ bluff—if indeed it is a bluff, 
which is far from certain—or imme- 


diately precipitate a major European 
war. 

The natural question now is what is 
going to be the big plan to stop the dic- 
tators and who is going to be in on it. 
The British press insists that a clear and 
comprehensive scheme for collective re- 
sistance is necessary. 

London feels that, while no war is 
likely as a direct outcome of the Alban- 
ian coup, this probably marks the end 
of Chamberlain’s appeasement policy. 
Cabinet pressure on the Prime Minister 
is expected to prevent any more deals 
with Hitler or Mussolini and to compel 
greater efforts to liven up the anti- 
aggression powers. The new incentive to 
accelerate rearmament raises the prob- 
ability that Sir John Simon, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, will redraft the bud- 
get to raise more money. 


France Looks East 


Paris (Cable)—European politics over- 
shadowed business in France this week. 
The Italian occupation of Albania, 
which has left Yugoslavia a second 
Poland encircled with steel, has set the 
Western cabinets to pondering whether 
this is the first move in a general cam- 
paign or a limited operation. Fyance 
leans toward the latter view with the 
feeling that no general conflict will take 
place immediately, that actually the Al- 
banian affair is just another lap in the 
ruthless race between the two axis 
groups to stay alive and maintain their 
respective military positions without 
fighting. 

London and Paris have taken naval 
and military precautions anyway. They 
have concentrated fleets in the Mediter- 
ranean; despite Italy’s disclaimers, they 
have guaranteed the boundaries of 
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Greece in the same manner as they 
have those of Poland; diplomats are 
already trekking to Turkey, an _ indis- 
pensable factor in the maintenance of a 
wall against further military coups to 
the east. The French believe that Mus- 
solini is stymied without a Turkish un- 
derstanding and that, under the present 
circumstances, he is physically unable 
to grab Serbia and reach the Black Sea, 
even with Bulgaria’s aid. 


Food—Reich Worry 
Berurs (Cable)—As was the case dur- 
ing the Munich crisis last September, 
German business men are much less ex- 
cited by the Albanian affair than are 
the business men of western countries. 
This is true despite the fact that they 
fully realize the possibility of dangerous 
repercussions. With both Goering and 
Goebbels vacationing in Africa, Berlin 
business doesn’t expect any new crises 
before May. 
Meanwhile shortages 
grow more serious. 
The food situation in the Reich is 


of necessities 





“Times” Lowdown 


Revrewrne “Six Years of Hitler” 


(BW—Feb4'39,p43), Bustness 

Weex’s Berlin correspondent esti- 
mated the 1938 expenditure on the 
German fortifications started along 
the French border last year at 
2,000,000,000 marks (%800,000,000 
at 24 gold marks to the dollar.) 

While no official figures have 
been given to the German people, 
an indiscreet sentence in the an- 
nual report of the Deutsche Bau 
und Bodenbank, A.G., a public 
mortgage and construction bank, 
now apparently confirms him. 

After having given the value of 
all construction, public and private, 
in 1938 as 12,000,000,000 marks, 
the report goes on to say, “With- 
out the western fortifications, con- 
struction for public account made 
up 68.8% of total construction; 
including these _ fortifications 
brought it up to more than 80% 
of the total.” 

Put two and two together and 
you get: cost of public construction 
including the fortifications—9,600,- 
000,000 marks; excluding them, 
8,356,000,000 marks; difference, 
1,344,000,000 for “The Lines” 
(English for “Limes,” as Hitler 
has Latinized them with a bow to 
Caesar) . 

But BW’s Berlin correspondent 
cables that this covers only build- 
ing work in 1938. Equipment put 
into the forts last year easily 
brought the total cost up to 2,000,- 
000,000 marks—and construction 
is still going on. 
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Scrap Show for Jap Housewives 




















Japan produces 6,000,000 tons of 
steel a year, uses the largest propor- 
tion of scrap metal of any of the 
steel-producing countries to do it— 
often 70% scrap to 30% pig iron. In 
Tokyo recently you could have seen 
a special exhibit (above) intended to 


























make housewives as scrap-minded 
as the militarists. The pictures sh: 

the first phases of scrap-processing, 
from junk-pile to mill-yard. Th: 
table contains samples of steel scrap 
from bicycles, cast scrap from 
kitchen utensils, tin scrap from cans. 





now worse than it has ever been. Short- 
ages have recently extended to include 
common vegetables and all fruit. The 
man in the street cannot be prevented 
from drawing ominous conclusions. He 
has seen that each Nazi annexation, de- 
spite the political fanfare and the dram- 
atized triumphs, has invariably been fol- 
lowed by further restrictions in food 
supplies. 


German Goods vs. Italian 


Satisfaction is expressed in official 
circles over the latest Axis coup. It was 
realized here that Mussolini was chafing 
at having to sit idly at his end and 
applaud repeatedly while Hitler ran 
away with the goodies. Now Il Duce 
has his bit of cake (though it is not a 
very big slice and not very rich) and it 
is expected to keep him quiet for the 
time being. 

However, the commercial implications 
of Mussolini’s advance into the Balkans 
is disquieting. German goods in increas- 
ing quantities are penetrating southeast 
Europe. Here they clash head on into 
an important market for Italian exports 
(especially textiles). It is realized that 
this friction, coming at a time when 
the democracies are trying desperately 
to wean Mussolini from his German 


partner, may ultimately wear thin the 
Rome-Berlin accord. 





Japan Adds Mining 


Cabinet okays bill to create 
state-controlled mining company 


Toxyo (Business Week Bureau)—A 
legislative bill for the creation of an Im- 
perial Mining Industry Development 
Co. has been approved by the Cabinet 
Council. The company will be capital- 
ized at ¥30 million, of which ¥15 million 
is to be subscribed by the government 
Organization of this state-controlled 
firm extends the growing list of “na- 
tional-policy” concerns through which 
the government has already secured par- 
tial or exclusive control over electric 
power, railroads, iron and steel produc- 
tion, coal liquefaction, communications 
The business of Imperial Mining in- 
cludes mining of important minerals ex- 
cluding gold ores and alluvial ore; buy- 
ing and selling of such minerals; buying 
and selling of mining and refining ma- 
chinery; investment in private mining 
enterprises. The company does not pa) 
dividends on government-held shares un 
til it is able to pay 6% on privately 
owned. It is to be subsidized for th: 
first year of operation and for the next 
five years, provided it is unable to pay 
a dividend of 4% on privately-owned 
shares. It is exempted from income and 
business profit taxes for 11 years. 
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Canada Prepares for the King 


Business has a watchful eye on the war threat but 
is chiefly concerned with getting the most out of the 


royal visit. 


Orrawa (Business Week Bureau) —Up 
to the present Europe’s effect on Can- 
adian business parallels that on United 
States business. The parallel will be 
continued by any aggravation of the 
crisis up to an actual outbreak of gen- 
eral hostilities. In the event of actual 
war the immediate effect on Canada 
would be much more pronounced than 
on the United States. Industry, busi- 
ness and other activities in this country 
would immediately be placed on a war 
footing. Mobilization of Canada’s war 
resources would be commenced at once. 

Failing a closer approach to actual 
war Canadian business will be affected 
during the next few months by two 
special circumstances pertaining to this 
country alone. The first will be the visit 
of Their Majesties extending over a 
month and the second a federal general 
election. 


Expect Big Tourist Trade 


Preparations for the arrival of Their 
Majesties the middle of May are going 
forward on a large scale. Public works 
across Canada are being rushed to have 
the country present its best face to the 
Royal visitors. Souvenir manufacturers 
and vendors are getting ready to make 
a killing. For the country generally sub- 
stantial profit is anticipated from an 
unprecedented influx of tourists. Most of 
the larger cities where Their Majesties 
will make major stops are within easy 
motoring distance from centers of pop- 
ulation in the United States and 
Canadian tourist agencies have been 





Canny Canada 


Orrawa—Canada’s financial out- 
lay on the month’s visit of the 
King and Queen starting in May 
may be paid for by profit on a 
special minting of Canadian silver 
dollars commemorating the occa- 
sion. These coins will cost the 
country about 30¢ each exclusive 
of minting. The Royal Mint at 
Ottawa is working night and day 
on the coinage. Canadians do not 
go for silver dollars ordinarily and 
this special issue is expected to 
be taken up by American tourists 
and Canadian collectors and to be 
retired into souvenir albums. The 
Ottawa Government is frankly out 
for profit on this phase of the 
royal visit. 











swamped with enquiries for months. 

These preparations are only slightly 
restricted by the possibility that aggra- 
vation of the situation in Europe would 
prevent the visit. None of the recent 
developments has brought official sugges- 
tion that it might be cancelled. 

The general election would also be 
prevented by the outbreak of war. Fail- 
ing that, the campaign will open as soon 
as Their Majesties leave Canada. An 
effort may be made to bring on voting 
before the certainty of another western 
crop failure could be reached. Business 
is generally retarded during an election 
campaign. Issues of the election are 
likely to be mainly policies for economic 
recovery. The Mackenzie King govern- 
ment has an initial advantage through 
the introduction in Parliament now of 
its substantial new deal program for 
primary producers, especially farmers. 

Latest move for agriculture is a plan 
to absorb Canada’s 5,000,000 Ib. butter 
surplus which has been depressing prices. 
It is proposed that the government buy 
it in and distribute it to relief recipi- 
ents. Production of Canadian cheese, 
which has a steady market in England, 
is to be stimulated by quality bonuses 
as well as by financial assistance to 
cheese factories. 


Chain Store Levies Rejected 


Quebec’s Premier Duplessis has re- 
jected special legislation for the city of 
Three Rivers authorizing extra levies on 
chain stores. This rejection also wipes 
out the city’s power to impose a special 
tax on the rental values of chain stores 
which was exercised last year against 
branches of Dominion Stores Ltd. 

Last year’s recession added $12,000,- 
000 to the Canadian National Railways 
annual deficit, bringing it to $54,000,000. 

Ontario business demand for curtail- 
ment of public expenditure has been 
answered by the provincial govern- 
ment with an increase of $7,500,000 in 
budget appropriations over last year, 
bringing the province’s annual budget to 
over $100,000,000 for the first time in 
history. 

Incidentally, while the talk is of mil- 
lions, it should be noted—as it un- 
doubtedly was by alert readers—that 
the Gatineau Power Co. refunding oper- 
ation, discussed in the April 8 issue of 
Bustness Weex as “the largest operation 
of the kind ever undertaken by a Cana- 
dian corporation” was a matter of $70,- 
000,000, not $70,000 as the printer’s loss 
of three ciphers left it. 
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H fcc -FAG is a reality — an unseen but actual 
force which costs industry thousands of dollars 
every time the thermometer climbs. Hot days and 
heavy work make men sweat—and unless salt 
that's sweated out of their bodies is replaced, Heat- 
Fag takes its coll, production sags, and profits suffer. 
Protect Workers Against HEAT-FAG 
With Morton Salt Tablets 
This new and modern Morton Di 
the most efficient and sanitary method yet perfected 
r to supply salt to employes. 
A single push of the lever 
dispenses one tablet at a 






















They are easy to take with 
a drink of water. They , a 
solve oe. Onl 

urest and most highly = 
salt is used. 









. 
Install Morton’s Dispensers 
and Sale Tablets at drink- 
ing fountains in your plant 
now. Place your order to- 
day. Shipments will he 
made promptly, prepaid. 





















MORTON SALT COMPANY 













































A barrier of steel surrounding your indus- 
trial property effectively answers the al- 
lenge of invasion and malicious 


ae think twice before attempung 
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the heaviest and --B_. gS, Cat- 
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everywhere. 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 





Common Touch 

FroM TIME TO TIME we are reminded 
that the ordeal of the last decade has 
been a powerful leveler of the classes. 
Like the other day, for instance, when 
a guest in the luxurious private dining 
room of one of our proudest financial in- 
stitutions started to rise from his chair, 
only to find that he was stuck to it by a 
gob of very plebeian chewing-gum. Once 
again we find that the Colonel himself 
and Jerry O’Grady are brothers under 
the skin. 


“Friendship Fund” 


Tue staFF of Parent's Magazine have 
found the answer to that “take-up-a- 
collection” problem. It is volunteered by 
their president, George J. Hecht, who 
has set aside from company funds a sum 
to be known as “The Parents’ Magazine's 
Friendship Fund.” On the initiative of 
the staff, appropriations will be made 
from this fund for “telegrams, flowers or 
suitable presents at the time of engage- 
ments, weddings, etc., or in case of illness 
or bereavement,” in the name of “Your 
Friends at Parent’s Magazine.” Thus 
the obligations of friendship are met by 
the good old formula, “Let George do it.” 


Hard-Boiled 
An AssoctaTep Press dispatch reported 
that the steward of the “Yankee Clipper,” 
winging its way over the Atlantic to 
Europe, radioed back to his base to find 
out how long he should cook “three- 
minute” eggs at 8,100 feet elevation. 
“Officials checked,” we are told, and back 
went the answer: “Twelve minutes.” 

A good yarn, but I'd hate to eat those 
eggs. As a matter of fact, the tempera- 
ture of boiling water at 8,100 feet is 
197 deg. Fahr., only 15 deg. less than 
the 212 deg., which holds for sea-level. 
And anyone who has camped in the 
mountains around 8,000 feet knows that 
he'll get perfectly good “three-minute” 
eggs if he lets them cook a couple of 
minutes longer than at sea-level. 

But maybe this trans-Atlantic flying 
calls for especially “hard-boiled eggs.” 


FHA Business 


FroM A BUILDING materials dealer in 
an Illinois town of 25,000, comes a com- 
ment on FHA home-building that may 
strike a responsive chord elsewhere. 

“We wonder if you realize that the 
FHA has put a lot of oil salesmen and 
others, perfectly unacquainted with 
home-building, into the speculative resi- 
dential building business. 

“Our local situation is such that no- 
body has been able to build speculatively 
in the past and come out with a whole 
hide. Now we have five speculative 


builders building residences in this town 
on a large scale. None of these are good 
accounts for material dealers. 

“These speculative builders absorb the 
probable home-building in a community, 
and as their houses have to be sold so 
ridiculously cheap, the lumber and ma- 
terial dealers cannot make a profit. Have 
you had complaints from other sections 
that the FHA is not a profitable enter- 
prise for lumber and material dealers 
because of the speculative building it 
has caused?” 


Add Alumni 


A FEW WEEKS AGO two candidates were 
nominated on this page as distinguished 
alumni of the Atlantic Steel Co., of At- 
lanta. Now Charles F. Stone, president 
of that company, crashes through with 
a list that seems to establish Atlantic 


as Alma Mater of the steel masters. | 
the two earlier | 


Although it repeats 
nominations, Mr. Stone’s list is given 
in full. Here it is: 

Thomas K. Glenn, formerly president 
of Atlantic Steel and now chairman of 
its board, former member of the board 
of American Iron & Steel Institute, now 
chairman of the Trust Company of 
Georgia, Atlanta; Charles H. Elliott, 


vice-president, Republic Steel, one-time 


Atlantic open-hearth superintendent; 
Tom M. Girdler, chairman, Republic 
Steel, for seven years general superin- 
tendent of Atlantic; J. Z. Collier, former 
assistant general manager of Jones & 
Laughlin, for many years mechanical 
superintendent of Atlantic. 

Robert Gregg, president of Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham, 


for 26 years with Atlantic, came directly 


from college and eventually became its , 


president; Robert M. Keeney, president 
of Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. until 
his death a few years ago, had been 
Atlantic open-hearth superintendent; 
George W. Connors, secretary and one 
of the organizers of Atlantic in 1901, 
now chairman of the board, Connors 
Steel Co., Birmingham; E. J. Evans, 
district manager, Republic Steel, Gads- 
den, Ala., formerly in Atlantic’s open- 
hearth department. 

M. P. Lawton, now with Jones & 
Laughlin, Carl I. Collins, manager Wor- 
cester Division, American Steel & Wire 
Co., and Arthur B. Haswell, assistant 
vice-president of engineering and con- 
struction for Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., 
engineering department; Carl C. Brown, 


assistant manager of sales, wire division, | 
was in 


Republic Steel, Birmingham, 
Atlantic’s traffic department. 

Looks as though Atlantic Steel is 
about due for a Class Day. W.T.C. 





all were in the Atlantic | 


BOMBS! 
so people may live 


In radium therapy, the receptacle holding 
this ious substance while it is being 
used for treatment, is often referred to as a 
radium bomb. To these life-giving bombs, 
anew Mallory Metal has given greater effi- 

ciency by providing the best-known shield 
for the gamma rays of radium radiation. 
This is but one isolated instance of the 
breadth of applications afforded by 
Mallory Metate During the last year, 
Mallory" 8 work in the field of “hardened 
copper” has won twenty-six individual 
patents. 


When your needs call for metals of unusual dlec- 
trical, thermal of physical characteristics, you may 
rely on Mallory to help you. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address — Pelmalic 


MALLORY 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 


How to BUILD IN WEEKS 
INSTEAD OF MONTHS! 


Ia a score of industries, companies of all sizes 
have found out how to save weeks of time, 
buildings tailor-measured to fill their exact o 


ermanent types of construc- 
% on first cost, on erection 
The Butler Steel Build- 


and, against other 

tion, save 30% to 

cost and on maintenance. 

ing, Book showed them the —ae for it— 
out about permanent buildings that can be 

pot up with the labor available; that can also 
taken down and re- 

located with virtually 


BOOK will show yen the 


to greater saving 

convenience whether 
you are planning a small 
utility building or a . pees 
factory structure. Worth 
money to you! 


BUTLER 


READY-MADE STEEL BUILDINGS 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1250 EASTERN AVE., 950 SIXTH AVE $. £. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 
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Behind That Cotton Deal 


I sauues or THE Unirep Srares have raked in as 
high as $2,000,000,000 from the sale of cotton in a 
single year (in 1919), and they have scraped by on as 
little as $424,000,000 (in 1932, smallest since 1902). 
In 1919 they realized a little better than $1,000,000,- 
000 from cotton which went to mills abroad, and even 
in 1932 they got $280,000,000 from the export 
market. 

However, the present crop year (Aug. 1, 1938 to 
July 31, 1939) will see us export the smallest number 
of bales in nearly 60 years. They will represent a 
scant $150,000,000. And, despite the fact that 
domestic mills will apparently consume the excellent 
total of about 6,500,000 bales, farmers’ income from 
the crop—exclusive of federal payments of one kind 
or another—will be only about $500,000,000. 

Before the war, the United States sold abroad more 
cotton than all the rest of the world produced. In the 
decade from 1919 through 1928, it contributed 44% 
of all the cotton used in foreign countries. In the 
decade from 1929 through 1938, it supplied only 33% 
of the foreign market. And for the five years ending 
Aug. 1, next, our share will be barely 25%. 

Here is a picture of steadily declining exports while 
foreign countries steadily increase their consumption 
of cotton grown outside our boundaries. The fact is 
that in the first half of the present crop year, this 
country accounted for only 2,300,000 bales used by 
foreign mills, while producers abroad supplied 8,250,- 
000. On that basis, the United States was running 
37% under the average of the last 10 years while 
foreign producers were 28% ahead of the 10-year 
average. 

Moreover, this is taking place at a time when we 
have on hand the largest supply of cotton in our his- 
tory and when prices at home are at the unenviable 
level of about $42 a bale. So it is small wonder that 
Southern Congressmen are bending every effort to 
help out their cotton-growing constituencies, that the 
Administration lends an attentive ear to all plans 
which might improve the export situation. 


— Is EVERY REASON, under the circumstances, 
to believe that this week’s suggestion of trading 2,000,- 
000 bales of cotton (plus an indefinite amount of 
wheat) to friendly nations in return for large supplies 
of vital materials such as tin and rubber may be car- 
ried through. That these vital materials would be 
bartered for at a time when the War Department wants 
to build such reserves or “stock piles” increases the 


chance for the deal’s success. The countries from 
which these raw materials would be bought have very 
large excesses of potential production which are now 
held in check by cartel agreements. And their gov- 
eruments probably wouldn’t object to having war 
reserves of American wheat and cotton. 

Purchase by the United States of a half year’s 
reserve supply of rubber (265,000 long tons) and a 
year’s stock of tin (65,000 long tons) would be checr- 
ful news to the territorial possessions of England 
and the Netherlands which are the largest producers 
of both materials. The prospect that these supplies 
would be held off the market (unless prices got above 
stipulated maxima) would please the cartels which 
have sharply limited shipments in order to maintain 
present prices or even to improve quotations moder- 
ately. 


Axo, ir THE Unirep Srates could ship 2,000,000 
bales of cotton and 100,000,000 bu. of wheat (worth 
about $150,000,000 on the world market) in the 
expectation that they would be kept off the market, 
the domestic surplus problem would be proportionately 
eased. Meanwhile, the government could go ahead 
with plans for subsidizing exports of cotton to foreign 
mills which are seriously concerned about the shortage 
of American cotton (a shortage caused only by the 
government’s holding of 11,000,000-odd bales im- 
pounded under the program of loans to producers). 

It may be guessed that the United States would have 
to take a loss of about $25,000,000 in moving 2,000,- 
000 bales of cotton and 100,000,000 bu. of wheat in 
exchange for $150,000,000 to $155,000,000 of foreign 
tin and rubber. Nevertheless, this $25,000,000 expend- 
iture might be more than made up in reduced cost of 
the farm program over the next two or three years— 
a program which Congress will still have to draw up, 
barter or no barter. 
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